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PrIcE 


WRONGS OF THE UNREADY. 

*A map world, my masters!’—an odd, inconsistent, 
unreasonable world. If you were to go over the whole 
list of the planets (and that is no such easy matter 
now), it may be doubted. whether you would find a more 
stupid and perverse world. We are overwhelmed with 
complaints of it; and in fact, judging by our corres- 
pondence, we are driven to suspect that the notion is 
spreading pretty generally over society that we have a 
hand in it ourselves. How some people rise in this 
ridiculous world ?—how other people sink ?—and how 
the rest stand stock-still?—are questions that are put 
to us every day at the point of the pen; and we are 
commanded by scores of constant readers to tell them 
instantly, and without prevarication, what is the way to 
get on in it. Numberless are the gems of purest ray 
serene that desire to be informed how they can emerge 
from dark unfathomed caves, where they can no more 
shine than the Koh-i-noor; and numberless the blush- 
ing flowers that impart to us in confidence their long- 
ing to be seen when blushing, and to give forth their 
fragrance in public. 

It appears to be a pretty generally received opinion, 
that the world has combined to ignore the talent it 
contains; that employers have a natural hankering 
after incompetence ; and that, even when they take the 
trouble of selecting, they always, by some fatality or 
other, pick out the wrong men. ‘This explains why it 
is that editors invariably reject the good articles they 
are offered, and insert and pay for all the trash they 
can get. It likewise seems to be a prevalent belief, 
that everybody is fit for some higher kind of work than 
he is about, and that he wants for nothing to succeed in 
it but to discover what the work is. Some think they 
would get on better as authors than as merchants or 
tradesmen, and beg us to advise them (on the strength 
of an article they send) to invest their realised capital 
in a ream of paper, a box of steel pens, and a bottle of 
ink, and start at once in the profession. Many of this 
class look to poetry with a superstitious faith, inherited 
apparently from the times when verses were incantations ; 
and they enclose specimens of their Runic rhymes 
enough to make a nervous person’s hair stand on end. 
One young gentleman is in the predicament of Mr 
Dickens’s Youngest Gentleman in the boarding-house: 
he is not ‘ understood’ by the people about him. He is a 
traveller in a foreign country, ignorant of the language, 
and would be glad to know how he is to get along; and 
he is likewise a castaway on a desert island, and would 
trouble us to inform him how he is to secure his coffee 
and toast in the morning. It is this young gentleman’s 
poetical images that have led us to think of the Wrongs 
of the Unready. 


' found that there was something about them exposed to 


An actual traveller in a foreign country (for such is 
the world) would be laughed at for his complaint; he 
would be desired at once ‘to learn the language.’ An 
actual castaway would be informed, that if he had not 
something of the skill and ingenuity of a Crusoe, he must 
be content to support life as long as he could on the 
shell-fish of the shore on which the waves had thrown 
him. If we examine the complaints of this kind that 
are made by those who are only metaphorically 
travellers and castaways, we shall discover, in nine 
cases out of ten, that their want of success is owing to 
their want of preparation for the contests of the world. 
An aspiring shopman is conscious of something within 
him which is above his business; and when he sees 
individuals round him, ‘no better than himself,’ de- 
tached every now and then from their position, and 
floated off on the waves of fortune, he accuses the world 
of injustice. But, in point of fact, the world has not 
sense enough to be unjust. It has no discrimination, 
no knowledge, no instinct: it is a mere soulless mass, 
like the winds or waves, moving now gently, and now 
furiously, in eternal undulations, and catching blindly 
at the salient points it meets. If our shopman, instead 
of grumbling, had inquired minutely into the cireum- 
stances of his fortunate neighbours, he would have 


the influence of the stream which he did not possess: 
some knowledge, some accomplishment, even some 
point of external manners, which would account for 
their being favoured with an influence that did not 
extend to him. 

A curious observer will frequently be struck with 
the insignificance of this something which forms the 
destiny of men—with the singular inadequacy of the 
cause to the event—and he will be led to conclude that 
there is no knowledge, however mean, and no talent, 
however lowly in its sphere, that is not deserving of 
respect and encouragement. In a family, in a part of 
the country that shall be nameless, there was a little 
boy who exposed himself to the ridicule of his com- 
panions by his effeminacy. He was more partial toa 
needle and thread than to a stick and line, and liked 
better sewing clouts with his little sisters at home than 
fishing partans with the other boys at the Roperie 
Quay. Now it happened that a distant relation—a 
very great man, an army agent in London—visited the 
town, and the mother of the family was wildly anxious 
that he should take a liking to one of her boys, and 
promote him to a situation in his counting-house. The 
great man came to the house, and a very gentleman- 
like man he was, though grave and stately in his man- 
ners, and somewhat philosophical in his looks. He 
examined the performances of the boys in their several | 
vocations, and did not seem specially interested in the 
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success of the partan-fishing; but he looked long and 
critically at the seams of the needle-boy, and finally 
decided upon fim as the fittest of the family for his 
patronage. He carried him to London, made a tailor 
of him, and lived to see his protégé a wealthy army- 
clothier and contractor. 

To suppose that there was anything meritorious in 
this boy being the architect of his own fortunes, or at 
least in his laying the corner-stone of them, would be 
ridiculous. He took to the needle and thread as un- 
consciously as the other boys to the stick and string, 
and was borne away by the tide of circumstances with- 
out a plan and without a hope. But such instances 
are numerous enough to be seized upon by the new 
science of statistics, and so enable close observers to 
construct a theory, shewing the true nature of that 
hitherto mystical process which it has been customary 
to refer to accident, caprice, or the mere madness of 
the world. We would say to a young man who 
complains of his present situation in life: What do 
you know of any other? What can you do? What are 
you thoroughly acquainted with? What art, what 
science have you penetrated? And the answer, in nine 
cases out of ten, would be: That is just the difficulty: 
I feel that I am capable of something else—something 
higher, something nobler—but I don’t know what it is! 
Then learn, say we; learn something—learn anything 
—learn dancing if you will. Dancing will give ease 
and grace to your motions, and thus may have an 
important effect upon your destiny. But whatever 
you do learn, have no expectation of its instantly 
catching the tide of circumstances. Bide your time. 
The proverb says, that if you keep a thing ever so long 
you will find a use for it; and that which you have 
actually learned is a thing, and a thing usually of much 
more value than any of the material property you may 
lock up in your desk or store in a lumber-room. 

In the ‘ Dublin University Magazine’ of last month 
there is an article containing sound advice to military 
men, which falls well in with the subject of this 
paper. No young officer, the author tells us, can say 
at what moment his battalion may be ordered out to 
India, and therefore every young officer should prepare 
himself for the adventure by studying the two lan- 
guages most in use in the country, each of which may 
be acquired, with diligence, in a year. ‘ With these he 
is qualified for any staff or civil appointment that may 
fall in his way; without them he is only rank and file, 
like the rest of his brethren, and can but fill a pit, 
as Falstaff says, with better men.’ But suppose his 
battalion should not be ordered out to India at all? 
Well, then, by pursuing the study, he may eventually 

to distinction at home as an Oriental scholar ; 
and at the very least, it will enable him to fill up his 
spare time much more agreeably than ‘spitting over a 
bridge, and then running to the other side to see it go 
through!’ Many military officers, it may be added, 
have made their fortune by a knowledge of geology, 
engineering, and other sciences, which they had studied 
without the slightest prospect of ever Sine able to 
turn them to practical account. 

That such hints are much required by young mili- 
tary men, no one who has lived in a garrison town can 
be ignorant; yet many of our readers will be surprised 
by the facts mentioned by the same author, and inclined 
—and we hope with justice—to believe that they do 
not apply to the present generation. ‘The writer of 
this article,’ says he, ‘served in the Mediterranean for 
more than five years—from 1809 to 1814—and during 
the whole of that time there were not half-a-dozen 
officers of his regiment who ever thought of learning 
Italian!’ And again: ‘We happened to have several 
ofticers and three companies taken by a French detach- 
ment at a town called Palmi in Calabria in 1809. They 
were marched off from the heel of Italy to the centre 
of France, to Verdun, the great depdt of English 


risoners, where they remained for five long years, till 
iberated by the peace of 1814. To the surprise of 
all the regiment, when they rejoined, one only, the 
youngest of the party, could speak French !’ 

Nowhere is ignorance more obvious than in the class 
of the writers of books. This pee Ma paradoxical, 
but it is susceptible of proof. vels and novels, 
for instance, monopolise a great part of our literary 
catalogues; but their contributions to knowledge are 
in singularly small proportion to their bulk. A few 
good novelists open out here and there new fields in 
the knowledge of human nature; but the rest follow 
blindly in the track, satisfied with incident instead of 
character. The great majority of travellers apply 
themselves exclusively to the vocation of the novelists, 
dealing ip the portraiture of manners and in personal 
adventure, being wholly incompetent, through their 
ignorance of geology, ethnology, botany, agriculture, 
government, political economy, and other essentials, to 
describe the country, the people, and their institutions. 
These are the languages they ought to study before 
setting forth on their foreign mission. We may be told 
that most travel-writers are so by accident rather than 
profession ; but this only spreads the ignorance com- 
plained of over a wider class of the community. It is 
really wonderful how few tourists meet with the acci- 
dent of instruction in useful knowledge of any kind 
available to the accomplished traveller ! 

The Unready, therefore, are a very large class; and 
we are not inclined to think that the modern system of 
school-teaching diminishes their numbers to any consi- 
derable extent. The addition of various branches to 
Greek and Latin may increase the chance of the natural 
genius finding among them its true path; but it will 
not of itself induce study to any practical purpose. In 
our early days the dead languages were the grand aim 
and purpose of education ; yet after spending the best 
years of youth in this attempted acquisition, all but a 
very few boys left the school in a state of nearly total 
ignorance. To extend the sphere of instruction by 
merely adding to the number of branches will not go a 
great way in preventing this loss of time, unless the 
youth is impressed with the necessity of learning some 
of the languages of the foreign country of life for which 
he is embarking, or of preparing himself with the 
knowledge requisite to enable him to meet the hardships 
of the desert isle of the world ; and unless he is shewn 
the ridicule of complaining of the consequences of 
wilful ignorance as the wrongs of the Unready. 

The state of mind disclosed by our eorrespondence, 
in the utter unconsciousness of the Unready, presents a 
highly curious study. Motives are assigned for the 
alleged delinquency of the world which, if the world were 
not an inorganic body, would excite its surprise. One 
person, in the impossibility of conceiving any ordinary 
reason why he should be left to ‘ moulder piecemeal on 
the rock,’ when so many of his companions have been 
floated off by the tide, supposes the whole mischief to 
arise from his not chancing to possess the proverbial 
letter of introduction— a good countenance.’ We have 
no doubt that he is to some extent correct; for a good 
countenance is the expression of an amiable, intelligent, 
manly, or in the case of the other sex, womanly mind, 
and is wholly irrespective of the material form of the 
features or the colour of the skin. 

We have likewise numerous illustrations of the 
correctness of the Bible aphorism, that ‘ the heart 
of man is above all things deceitful,’ in the inge- 
nuity with which some of the aspirants of the world 
endeavour to persuade themselves—and us—that they 
are performing a duty while they are merely grati- 
fying a lazy inclination. It is hardly credible the 
numbers of persons in this country who would make 
poetry a business! Perhaps such dreamers may be 
surprised to hear that we were assured by a poet of no 


mean standing—the author of one ‘ the best of 
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modern lyrics, ‘There’s kames o’ honey on my love’s 
lips’—that he never made anything in his life by poetry 
but his share of a half-crown bowl of punch! But it 
must be owned that another acquaintance of ours was 
more fortunate than Allan Cunningham. Finding that 
a sonnet of his had appeared in a fashionable miscel- 
lany, he was not satisfied with the immortality. thus 
obtained by his initials; but being rather surprised 
that the expected cheque had not made its appearance, 
he called at the publisher’s, to jog the elbow of the man 
of business. He was ushered into the private room, 
when, after he had seated himself, the publisher, a tall, 
portly gentleman, inquired his pleasure. 

‘I am the author of that sonnet in your last number.’ 

‘Oh! sonnet? Ah! Well, sir?’ 

‘Oh! I merely called, said the visitor, feeling 
awkward and turning red, ‘ just in the way of business, 
to inform you that I am not an amateur author.’ 

‘You want payment for that sonnet, do you? 
Certainly, sir; certainly—all riglit ’ and the bibliopole, 
taking up the magazine it enriched, counted the lines 
to see that the measure was good, and calculating 
mentally its value per scale, presented the fortunate 
poet with two shillings and sixpence. 

But courage! Even to know how to rhyme is to 
know something; and although the accomplishment is 
not a marketable commodity, who knows what may 
come of it otherwise? At anyrate, tagging rhymes is 
not so ridiculous an employment as complaining of the 
Wrongs of the Unready. 


THE POSTMAN OF THE VAL D’OSSAN. 


‘Vorta Monsieur La Poste !’ cried Perronet. 

The sound of a horn—a coarse, blaring noise—was 
heard ere the exclamation was well uttered, and all 
the loungers in the rustic tavern hurried to the door. 
Surely enough there he was, Babillon the postman, 
coming gallantly up, notwithstanding that he and his 
little Navarre palfrey had travelled all the way from 
Pau to Eaux Bonnes, and were bathed in an uncomfort- 
able conglomeration of perspiration and dust. It was 
May, and that is a warm month in the Val d’Ossan, but 
the curling lip and twinkling eye of Postman Babillon 
were more than a match for the sun. Spite of the 
exhausting, prostrating fervour of the weather, never a 
jot bated they of their saucy, gaillard air. 

Never shall I forget the face of Postman Babillon: a 
most pleasant face to meet with on the shoulders of a 
man who lived a poor and laborious life. His sharp 
black eyes and his ripe full lip seemed ever alive 
with an expression of the acutest enjoyment. There 
appeared to be an inexhaustible supply of some pun- 
gent relish in the depths of the man’s soul, that was 
ever welling up with a mouth-watering intensity into 
his eyes and lips. In joy, in sorrow, in leisure, in 
labour, the strange light was always shining in the 
face of Jean Babillon. 

Some dozen rustics were gathered round Host Per- 
ronet at the entrance of the little wayside tavern, whose 
only sign was a wisp of straw suspended over the door; 
and as Babillon rode up he was assailed by jokes and 
merry exclamations from the lazy throng. 

* Ah, bon gargon Babillon, what have you got for 
us?’ 

The postman let go his bridle, held up his letter- 
bag with his left hand, and raising his long horn to his 
mouth with his right, blew a loud blast. 

* Ah, ah ! all that?’ 

‘Here, hold my stirrup, Jaques Bonhomme, and I 
will shew you what I have. ‘There’s news—news— 
news!’ 

* Bien, bien! Let us have it.’ 

*Summer’s coming, autumn’s coming, winter’s com- 
ing, and the maize is coming and the grapes; and the 
wine—when is that coming, friend Perronet ?’ 


‘ Ah, ha! a cup of wine for Jean Babillon! Haste, 
Annette 


‘Wine for Jean Babillon, and water for the cheval 


de poste! Le pauvre cheval !—six hours on the trot.’ 
* But the news ?’ 
* And the letters ?’ 
* And the papers ?’ 
* Ah, bon Dieu! The news, and the and the 


letters, 
papers! Here they are.’ And Jean, having red 
the ruddy wine down his throat, placed himself in a 
comical position on the high leaping-stock before the 
door, unlocked his bag with much solemnity, and pro- 
ceeded in a very easy and pleasant manner to make his 
official ‘ delivery.’ 

‘Behold this little billet!’ cried he, holding up an 
immense letter. ‘I am so proud and happy to carry 
so handsome a billet that I know not how to part with 
it! Indeed I would certainly keep it to myself were 
it not directed to my dear M. Berion; but that it is 
for him, and that I have the honour to bring it to him, 
and to place it safely in his own hands, this completes 
my happiness!’ And with a Frenchman’s bow, ex- 
quisite in its easy courtesy, he handed the letter to an 
individual standing among the now numerous grou 
which surrounded him. ‘ Voila, voila, voila! a little 
aed = Mile Julia Duréten. Duréten—Diable! who 
is she ?’ 

‘ Prenez garde, M. Jean! she is not so far away.’ 

* Ah, it is well,’ cried Jean, turning with ready tact 
in the direction indicated by the looks of his auditory, 
and raising his cap to a very pretty young peasant 
woman. ‘ Ah, my friends, am I not blessed to have 
brought so little a note so long a distance for so charm- 
ing a demoiselle? What do I deserve? But, ah, I 
am well rewarded!’—another most gallant bow to the 
blushing Julia. ‘ Plus encore—here’s for M. Fautillot. 
Ah, monsieur, good tidings for you, I am sure; for 
none would have the heart to send you bad by Jean 
Babillon, who loves you so well! Here’s for Annette 
Perronet, the daughter of our noble host, who is, par 
excellence, the inimitable and best possible Perronet. I 
am proud to have brought it, mademoiselle! Here’s 
for Jules Gaitemps, a journal, the “ National”—may it 
delight his leisure! A “Débats” for Le Comte Beauvais. 
O! am I not proud? A “ Moniteur” for M. le Préfet. 
Not here?’ inquired Jean, looking round with an air 
which provoked shouts of laughter, as if he expected to 
see the comte and the préfet among his heterogeneous 
audience. ‘ Then if people will not come to Jean, Jean 
must go to them ; but Jean is always happy amidst all 
descriptions of comings and goings. <A letter for André 
Brunette, the younger. Happy youth! it is a maiden’s 
writing. One for Julienne Jolivie ; from a sweetheart, 
I'll be sworn. Another for—for—mon Dieu! I cannot 
read this name: it is a foreigner’s—M. Had—Had— 
dong—tong’—— 

‘Haddington? It is for me!’ exclaimed an elderly 
individual, who had been standing at the door of the 
little hostel, listening to the postman’s gay rhodo- 
montade with eager attention, and who now stepped 
forward, and taking the letter, put a coin into Jean’s 
willing hand. He was an Englishman, and bore in 
dress and mien the appearance of a man of business 
upon his travels. 

* But how is this? It has been opened!’ 

‘I have not opened it, monsieur,’ said Jean, a little 
vexed at the sharp tone of Mr Haddington. ‘ Perha) 
if monsieur will inspect the seal he will see that it 
all an accident—mere wear and tear of travel.’ 

Mr Haddington looked around, as if he wished no 
one were present but himself and the postman; then 
muttering ‘ Well, well,’ with a dissatisfied air returned 
into the house. Perronet watched him with some 
curiosity. He opened the letter with a nervous and 
anxious hand. After reading it he turned it about this 
way and that, spread the sheet of paper wide, shook it, 
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looked on the ground; then taking up his hat, left the 
house, and hurried down the road towards Eaux 
Bonnes. 


Jean, having delivered as many letters and papers 
as he could at the door of the hostel, sat down to rest 
awhile ere he proceeded on his travels with the remain- 
der. Young and old gathered round the gay-hearted 
fellow, laughing and chatting with him, and enjoying 
an idle hour, as none know better how to do than the 
peasantry of Southern France. Jokes and laughter 
brightened the atmosphere of the usually sober house 
of Host Perronet, and never a man of the whole troop 

so merry a laugh as Jean Babillon. 

But the evening was advancing: the postman had 
no more time to spare. ‘The white Navarre pony was 
saddled and bridled, and off he went with a jest and a 
song. He had not been gone many minutes when the 
English traveller returned to the house. He asked 
Perronet if the postman had left. 

‘Yes, monsieur, he is gone.’ 

* Does he return this way—and when?’ 

‘He returns to Pau to-morrow morning by this 
way. 

*I must wait for him. ‘The rascal has robbed me!’ 

‘Robbed you, monsieur!’ exclaimed Perronet with a 
shrug of incredulity and surprise, not unmixed with 
displeasure. ‘It is not possible, monsieur; there is no 
honester man in all France than Jean Babillon.’ 

‘Monsieur, the mayor of this department thinks 
differently,’ returned Mr Haddington coldly. ‘ At all 
events I have lost an enclesure of considerable amount, 
and shall not be able to proceed on my way to Madrid 
till it is recovered or till I receive a further remittance. 
A most annoying affair altogether! It must be in- 
quired into rigorously or I shall not be contented. r 

‘Truly, monsieur, it is most annoying,’ said Perronet, 
raising his cap and rubbing his head ruefully. * But 

as for Jean Babillon, I will lay my life he is not to 
ine. Pauvre gargon! it will break his heart.’ 

As Jean returned the next morning he was arrested 
by a commissary of police on a charge of having opened 
a letter and abstracted a bank-bill. An examination 
ensued before the authorities. Mr Haddington was 


the agent of a London mercantile house, and was | had rash 


intrusted with sundry negotiations at Bayonne, at 
several of the Pyrenean towns, and at Madrid. He 
had been waiting at Eaux Bonnes several days in 
expectation yA further instructions and a remittance, 

preparatory to proceeding across the frontier into 
Spain. At length . Jean Babillon had brought him a 
letter: it was enveloped in thin, tough, blue paper, 
such as the firm he represented was in the habit of 
using for enclosures. But the seal had been broken; 
and though the writer of the letter stated that he 
enclosed with it a bill for 6000 francs, no such docu- 
ment was contained in the envelope. Mr Haddington, 
ordinarily an impassible, thoroughly business - like 
Englishman, had been rendered anxious and irritable 
by expectation and delay; and smitten with an invo- 


luntary distrust of the loquacious postman, he had at. 


once suspected him of opening the letter and purloiniag 
the remittance. The placing him under arrest, how- 
ever, was a hasty and inconsiderate proceeding, and a 
little reflection might have persuaded the traveller that 
such a course was hazardous until inquiry had given 
some sort of confirmation to his suspicions. 

And now Jean Babillon travelled from Eaux Bonnes 
to Pau as he had never travelled before; for though he 
still bestrode his own little horse there was a gendarme 
on either side of him, and suspicion of crime weighed 
heavily upon him, bowing his head and dimming the 
brightness of his eye. He knew well every man and 
woman they passed upon the familiar road; even the 
— tyro’ et grubbed about he knew one from the 

rs I, every one, appeared to perceive his 
degradation. The men watched him till he was out 


of sight with an inquiring look; the girls and women 
eyed him with amazement; the very pigs and sheep 
seemed to understand that he had done wrong, and was 
no longer honest, welcome Jean Babillon. A bitter 
time of it for Jean! 

French jurisprudence is by no means so straight- 
forward and rapid as English. Our neighbours are so 
discursive and so superficially profound in their ‘ inter- 
rogatories,’ so wonderfully acute in minutie, that out 
of every mole-hill they make a mountain; and when 
here and there they come upon an actual mountain, 
they straightway make a fire-and-sulphur volcano of it. 

Inquiries were made at the Bureau des Postes at 
Pau, where it was stated that a letter from England, 
directed to Mr Haddington at Eaux Bonnes had been 
duly received and handed to Jean Babillon for con- 
veyance to its destination. The commis said he had 
not taken particular notice, but believed—indeed would 
not hesitate to swear—that the letter was properly 
sealed when he placed it in the bag of the postman. 
Then ensued the examination of Jean at the Hotel de 
Ville. After the scanty evidence had been heard, Jean 
was at once sharply asked by M. Veronne, the mayor, 


what had induced him to open the letter ?—why he had. 


abstracted the enclosure ?—what he had done with it ? 
&c., as it is the custom of French magistrates to do. 
The suspected man earnestly declared his innocence : 
he had not touched the letter from the moment it was 
placed in his bag at Pau until he took it out and 
delivered it to Mr Haddington at Eaux Bonnes. In 
vain his protests. The mayor repeated his interroga- 
tories with increased vehemence until Jean, confounded, 
harassed, indignant, refused to answer or to say any- 
thing at all. His passionate denials of guilt had been 
made to criminate himself, and now his silence was 
declared to be evident proof of his inability to establish 
his innocence. Mr Haddington was considerably an- 
noyed at the manner in which the investigation was 
conducted. The behaviour of the pestman impressed 
him with the belief that the suspicions he had enter- 
tained were unfounded ; but though he had experienced 
no great difficulty in bringing the man to the bar, how 
to get him away again was quite another matter. He 
ly imagined that the interference of a magis- 
trate would either procure him the restitution of the 
property or a skilful investigation of the affair. When 
poor Jean had been under the torture of a random 
examination for upwards of an hour, and when Mr 
Haddington, chafed and astonished at the manner in 
which matters were conducted, would willingly, had 
he been permitted, have abandoned the prosecution, 
it occurred to the magistrate’s notary that it was 
possible the letter had never contained an enclosure: 
there was no proof of the fact. ‘Thereupon Mr Had- 
dington was requested forthwith to write to England 
for proof—Jean Babillon being remanded in the mean- 
time. 

As he issued from the Hétel de Ville, Mr Hadding- 
ton, to his surprise, beheld Perronet and a whole troop 
of the Eaux Bonnes peasantry standing round the door, 
apparently in anxious expectation. All of them being 
much attached to their friend Jean, they had come up 
to Pau to know the result of his examination; for the 
French peasantry have more peregrinatory facilities 
than the English—their system of life embracing 
large co-operation of the females of a family in every 
description of labour, the males can, without incon- 
venience, absent themselves from their homes now 
and then at their own will and pleasure. As one of 
the officers descended from the justice-chamber, he was 
eagerly surrounded and questioned by the rustics, who, 
on hearing what he had to say, regarded the English- 
man with shrugs and glances of anything but an 
approbatory description. Now all this was deeply 
annoying, and to make matters worse, a poorly-attired 
and feeble old woman crossed our countryman’s path, 
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and followed him, exclaiming, with tears of sorrow and 
anger, that he had deprived her of her only means of 
support. She was the mother of Jean. Mr Haddington, 
in no very enviable frame of mind, instantly repaired 
to the bureau of a merchant with whom he had, when 
at Pau a short time previous, transacted some business, 
and having explained to him how matters stood, suc- 
ceeded in procuring a small loan. Having silenced the 
clamours of the old lady by a liberal gratuity, he pro- 
ceeded to a modest hotel, despatched a letter to England, 
and then, with what composure he could, addressed 
himself to the trial of awaiting an answer thereto. 

A week passed in miserable suspense. Perronet and 
the other country friends of Jean were still in town. 
Rarely did the unlucky Englishman walk forth without 
meeting some of them; and to encounter their un- 
favourable looks, remarks, and gestures, was not the 
least trying accompaniment of the adventure. 

On the ninth day the anxiously - expected letter 
arrived. But—confusion!—it was opened exactly as the 
other had been ; and though a remittance was stated to 
be enclosed, it contained nothing! Ina state of great 
vexation and embarrassment, Mr Haddington again 
applied to the authorities. Inquiries were instituted at 
all the post-offices en route from England; and though 
the release of Jean was entreated, as it was now reason- 
able to suppose that he was as guiltless of the first 
robbery as he was of the second, the request was denied 
until some éclaircissement had been arrived at. From 
the post-offices along the line the news arrived that the 
letter directed to Mr Haddington had been received 
with the seal broken, and had been conveyed in that 
state all the way. Another letter, urgently worded, 
was despatched to England, the traveller being unable 
either to return or to proceed on his journey without 
money. ‘To insure prompt attention, and in deference 
to certain vague misgivings respecting the people 
employed at headquarters, Mr Haddington directed his 
second epistle to one of the partners of the firm in the 
fashion of a private letter. Six more anxious and 
wretched days having passed, an answer was received. 
This time the seal was fast and secure, and the remit- 
tance duly enclosed. Now all was made clear; and 
though almost anything is better than uncertainty and 
unjust suspicion, the dénouement was of a deplorable 
sort. The cashier of the house had never procured 
the bills ordered to be sent to Mr Haddington. Instead 
of sc doing, he had drawn the stated amounts from the 
bank, and put them into his own pocket, sending the 
letters with fictitious or unfastened seals, in order, it 
is supposed, to induce the belief that they had been 
opened and plundered in transit. A matter of L.500, 
however, was but a trifle in comparison to his other 
defalcations. Having proceeded with extraordinary 
adroitness to a point at which discovery became inevit- 
able, he had absconded, and strenuous efforts were now 
being made to discover and arrest him. 

Jean was now of course released, immediately after 
which event his friends, with boisterous solicit 
conveyed him and his mother to the hotel where Mr 
Haddington was residing, and introduced them into the 
presence of that gentleman. With much earnest warmth 
they recited the wrongs the postman and his mother 
had suffered-—the former, a fortnight’s incarceration, 
and an imputation on his honesty which might be 
ruinous to him; and the latter, the temporary loss of 
her only source of subsistence, besides anxiety and 
injustice to both. Mr Haddington, much comforted and 
restored now that the explanation had arrived, addressed 
them in a friendly and conciliating manner, explained 
the position he was in when the first-opened letter 
reached him, the uneasiness he had suffered, owned 
that he had been hasty, asked them to forgive him, 
and finally handed to Jean and his mother as hand- 
some a bonus as he could afford in recompense for the 
loss he had occasioned them. The old lady in high 


glee curtsied her thanks, but Jean, with a nobility 
hardly to be expected, declined the gift. 

‘No, no, monsieur,’ said he ; ‘I will not take it. You 
have suffered as much as I have: it is a cross fortune 
for both of us, and I hope we shall not have the like 


n. 

Mr Haddington refused to receive back the francs, 
however, and I believe they eventually found a place 
in the pocket of Jean’s mother. : 

Jean had always stood high in the good graces of 
his employers at the Bureau des Postes, and was 
immediately reinstated in his office, with congratula- 
tions on the satisfactory manner in which his character 
had been vindicated. The day after his release he 
went his post-journey in company with his many 
friends, his horse’s head decked out with flowers, and 
was greeted by cheers and gratulations all along the 
route. Mr Haddington has seen him many a time 
since, and has done many a friendly act for him, and 
will never as long as he lives forget the mercurial 
Postman of the Val d’Ossan. 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD-FLOWERS. 
THE SALT-MARSH. 


How enchanting is life by the sea-side! To me ‘all 
seasons and their change alike delight’ when within 
reach of the sea, and one source of enjoyment seems to 
follow another in rapid succession all through the year. 
In the wild autumnal storms, when the waves mount 
‘to the welkin’s height,’ there is an awful beauty which 
raises the imagination, and exalts the mind to the con- 
templation of the mighty power of Him who ‘stilleth 
the noise of the seas,’ and says unto the tossing main, 
* Peace—be still.’ Then comes the snow of winter, 
whitening the earth around its shores, and throwing its 
spotless mantle over rock, and cliff, and shingle, and 
everything ; but the wide sea still works on, its waters 
engulfing the flakes as they fall, and restoring them to 
their fluid state—the ebbing and flowing of its tides 
uninfluenced by fluctuations of the seasons. Then 
spring beams forth, leading those who love the water 
to long for a sail, which, however, it is as yet scarcely 
safe to venture, on account of those shifting winds 
which at this season especially visit our island, and, 
pouring down between the headlands, often endanger 
any light skiff which may come under their influence ; 
but soon the glorious blue of the sky, and the gentle 
and equal breezes, speak of summer, and free us from 
restraint, and we enter on the joyous days of summer 
life. Then, in the morning, the stroll on the beach, the 
lounging rest under the shade of some boat on the 
shingle bank, whilst the yeasty waves advance almost 
to your feet, and you lie throwing pebbles into the 
water, and moralising on each circle which emanates 
from the ruffled centre, and, like glory, 


* Never ceaseth to enlarge itself \ 
Till by broad spreading it extends to nought.’ 


Or, in a less sedate mood, watching the gambols of a 
throng of merry imps around you—some barefooted, 
and wading venturously into the water ; others lingering 
till just too late to save the pretty little clean socks and 
trousers from a sousing as the wavelet breaks on the 
shore, whilst nurse half, if not quite angry, snatches 
back the idle little creature to safer ground. Then 
there are some swimming boats, and others making 
great Neptune dash over and over again into the 
waves after a stick, which he rescues and brings to 
shore, his noble breast stemming the waters, whilst his 
erect head lifts the prize high in air, until he lays it 
safe at the feet of his little master, and after receiving 
his guerdon of pats and is again sent off in 


quest of the same stick. It is a charming scene; and 
next comes the moment when you resolve on taking 
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your own refreshing dip; and you adjourn to your 
machine, and get new life for the day by a prolonged 
splashing in the deep clear water, ever ten times more 
agreeable on a shingle than on a sandy beach, because 
you can drop at once from the machine into whatever 
depth of water suits you, and always find it clean as 
pump-water, and free from sand or other disagreeables. 
Then after your bath you go home, and settle to some 
quiet occupation for a few hours, again to sally forth 
when the cool evening hours invite you to new enjoy- 
ments by flood or fell. 

Such was the course of life I was leading when, 
after the heat of a September day, I set out for a 
walk to the embankment which secures the low lands 
at the mouth of the river Otter from the inroads of 
the waters, the top of which forms a sort of terrace, 
leading between the river and a stretch of salt-marsh 
to the pretty village of Otterton. There is here inte- 
resting botanising ground, because, as the tide washes 
the foot of the steep sloping wall which forms the side 
of the embankment, many of those plants which love 
saline positions are to be found there when the tide has 
gone back. The jointed glasswort (Salicornia herbacea), 
called by old Gerarde the ‘flower of chrystalle,’ was 
one of the first which drew my attention. This is one of 
the Chenopodee, of which order several species crowded 
the embankment. ‘The stem of the jointed glasswort 
is erect, and divided by compressed, notched joints, 
their intervals rather enlarged upwards: it is about a 
foot high, bushy and green, with nearly cylindrical 
branches; the spikes composed of numerous short 
joints, each bearing three sessile flowers on two opposite 

. Though common in England and Ireland, it is 
not so in Scotland; but whether rare or common, its 
singularity of appearance would lead to its attracting 
notice from all passers. It is a valuable plant, yielding, 
as do most of the salsolas and salicornias, an immense 
quantity of soda, and consequently being largely em- 
ployed in the manufacture both of glass and of barilla. 
Some of the other Chenopodee which I found were 
the mercury goosefoot (C. Bonus Henricus), which is a 
sort of spinach, and sometimes eaten; the many- 
clustered goosefoot (C. botryédes); stinking goosefoot 
(C. élidum), which exhales a detestable odour like stale 
fish; also the wild beet (Beta maritima), and the 
shrabby orach (Atriplex portulacoides), which is rather 
@ singular-looking shrub, and not very common, grow- 
ing from one to two feet high, with lance-shaped leaves, 
the whole plant mealy with small yellowish flowers. 
The common - thrift (Stdtice armeria) or sea - pink 
clusters on every rock and bank near the sea; but the 
lavender-thrift or sea-lavender (S. limonium) which I 
found on the wall of the embankment is far less com- 
mon, and very brilliant and pretty. The stdtices belong 
to the order Plumbaginee, and abound in salt-marshes 
in the temperate regions of the globe, especially in the 
basin of the Mediterranean, in Southern Russia, and in 
Affghanistan. The Koolah-i-Huzareh, which forms a 
large part of the fuel of Cabul, consists of various 
species of stdtice; few, however, are found within the 
tropics. ‘The lavender-thrift grows in panicles rather 
curiously arched, and bearing a double row of bright 
lavender-blue blossoms on one side the stalk. ‘Though 
60 pretty, and in colour so like the sweet garden-thrift 
or spick, as the west-country people call it, it is, how- 
ever, but ‘salt lavender which lacks perfume,’ so that 
it disappoints almost more than it pleases. 

Rambling on, now resting on the flower-decked bank 
watching the fish as they rise, and the eels wriggling 
along on the surface of the water—sometimes descend- 
ing the steep bank for a men to dry, or a pretty 
flower to admire, then back to the wide terrace where 
flowers and insects abound, I find here full amusement 
—or creeping down on the land-side to revel in the 
gay vetches, &c, which brighten its herbage, I pursue 
my way. But I must now speak a little of the 


flower of greatest interest which I found near this spot, 
and this was the sea-starwort (Aster tripolium), which 
was now just beginning to bloom. It grows from two 
to three feet high, and is very abundant; the stem is 
round and smooth, as are the leaves, which are lance- 
shaped, the lower ones being stalked, the upper nar- 
rower and sessile; the flowers are large, purple, and 
with a yellow disk, and grow in corymbs. The whole 
plant has much the appearance of the Michaelmas-daisy 
of the gardens. It forms one of that immense order 
the composite, in which so many plants valuable in 
medicine and otherwise are found. Plants of this 
order are said to form ‘a tenth part of the number of 
all described plants :’ half of those growing within the 
tropics of America, as well as of those in Sicily and 
the Balearic Isles, are of this formation. It isa singular 
fact which Lindley states, ‘that while in the northern 
parts of the world composites are universally herbaceous 
plants, they become gradually fruitescent, or even arbo- 
rescent, as we approach the equator: most of those of 
Chili are bushes, and the composites of St Helena are 
mostly trees.’ The structure of composites is so peculiar 
and interesting that we cannot do better than enter a 
little into a general description of it. Composites are 
plants with a multitude of corollas collected into dense 
heads on a common receptacle, and surrounded by an 
involucre. The corolla is of one petal, either strap 
or funnel shaped; the stamens equal in number to 
the teeth of the corolla, and alternate with them. 
By the old Linnean system the composites were 
divided into three orders, defined by the sexes of the 
florets. Those of the first order (Polygamia equalis) 
contained all whose florets both of the disk and of the 
circumference were perfect, having each five stamens 
and one pistil, of which the thistles are examples; 
the second order (Polygamia superflua) contained those 
where the florets were all fertile, but those of the disk 
furnished with five stamens and one pistil, and those 
of the ray with a pistil only; as examples of which 
arrangement we may instance the aster, daisy, mari- 
gold, &c.; and the third order (Polygamia frusiranea) 
consisted of those where the florets of the disk were 
perfect and fertile, and those of the circumference 
devoid both of stamens and pistils, of which the knap- 
weed is the sole British example. Now this arrange- 
ment is declined by most modern botanists —though it 
is still frequently adopted—and is superseded by the 
following: Decandolle arranges them by the form of 
the petals, and divides them into three sub-orders: the 
first (Tubuliflore) containing those which are tubular— 
such as the asters, daisies, &c. with four or five teeth; 
second sub-order (Labiateflore), those which have the 
hermaphrodite florets, or at least the unisexual ones, 
divided into two lips, of which the coltsfoot is an 
example ; and the third sub-order (the Liguliflore), those 
whose corollas are slit or ligulate, as is the chicory. In 
the first of these sub-orders are contained most of our 
valuable plants: their characteristics seem to be—a bitter 
matter combined with astringency; an acrid, resinous 
substance, and some ethereal oil; and in some of the 
species starch is contained in the roots, some being 
tonics, others stimulants or astringents. 'Wormwoods, 
southernwoods, and tansy, are among the tonic and 
bitter medicinal plants of the first sub-order; and also 
the camomile. A sort of eupatorium (2. glutinosum 

furnishes that most valuable styptic the matico Neat 
which, if wetted and placed on a cut or leech-bite, 
or other wound which bleeds too profusely, seems to 
act quite magically in stopping the bleeding. It is said 
to have been discovered some years since by a soldier, 
who, having been wounded in action, applied acciden- 
tally the leaves of this shrub, which immediately 
stopped the bleeding, and it has since been called 
matico, in compliment to its discoverer, whose name was 
Mateo—Matico being a nickname for ‘ Little Matthew.’ 
The second sub-order seems to be of little import ; but 
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in the third we find the chicory (Chicérium in’tybus)— 
cultivated as a substitute for coffee; the dandelion or 
dent-de-lion (Leon’todon taréxacwn)—s0 important in 
medicine; artichokes, lettuces, endive, succory, and 
others of ¢ our kitchen-garden plants. 

Some of the most brilliant and lasting ornaments 
of our flower-garden — the gorgeous dahlias, the chry- 
santhemums, all the marigolds and asters, and ‘great 
numbers besides—are also composites. If the blossom 
of a composite flower be inspected and examined by 
the aid of a microscope, it exhibits a most pen oh | 
, and beautiful conformation. We will take a daisy as 
our example. It is not strictly correct to call this 
or any blossom of this form a flower, for it is in 
fact a head of flowers, composed of between 200 and 
300 separate florets, each perfect in itself, and formed 
of a corolla, stamens, and pistil. ‘Every one of those 
leaves which are white above and red underneath,’ 
says Rousseau, ‘and form a kind of crown round the 
flower, appearing to be nothing more than little petals, 
are in reality so many true flowers; and every one of 
those tiny yellow things also which you see in the 
centre, and which you have at first perhaps taken for 
nothing but stamens, are real flowers.’ The white 
florets above named form what is called the ray. If 
you pull one out, you will find that the lower end is 
round and hollow like a tube, and that a little forked 
fibre, which is the style, issues from it. Then if you 
examine one of the yellow florets which compose the 
disk or centre, you will see that these are corollas of 
one petal, in which you will perceive by the help of the 
magnifier a pistil and anthers. These flowers expand 
successively from the edge inwards. All these little 
flowers, both white and yellow, are enclosed in a 
common involucre, which binds them together, and 
supports them collectively, as the calyx does the petals 
of plants otherwise constructed. At the base of the 
tube of the corollas are a few narrow, hairy scales, 
which are in fact calices stunted in consequence of 
growing among the closely-pressing florets. ‘These are 
called the pappas; and though often absent—as in the 
daisy, the dandelion, and other plants —‘ form that 
beautiful plume of feathers which catch the wind, and 
enable the seed to soar into the air and scatter itself 
to a distance. The delicate feathery balls of the dan- 
delion, which children amuse themselves with blowing 
into the air, are the fruit of that plant crowned by the 
pappas.’ Such is a general sketch of composites, or, as 
they are commonly called, compound flowers 

But now my attention is attracted by something of 
quite a different character; and flowers and botany are 
for a time merged in watching a large bird of beautiful 
plumage, which keeps hopping before me at a distance 
of a few yards, and uttering a pretty and plaintive cry, 
not as if frightened by my presence, but rather as if it 
would allure me to follow it. Alas that the days of 
talismans and amulets, and of beautiful damsels trans- 
formed by some vile enchanter into the likeness of some 
bird or beast, and waiting only for me to perform some 
act which should restore them to their pristine form, 
should be so wholly gone! I thought of the bird in the 
* Arabian Nights,’ which led the princess on and on, in 
pursuit of the talisman of which it had deprived her, 
till, step by step, it allured her far, far away; of 
Thalaba’s green bird; of everything which could work 
on my imagination—but it would not do; and when the 
pretty creature suddenly stopped, and even returned 
to meet me, the organ of Wonder wholly yielded to the 
deductions of causality, and I decided that it had been 
in some way injured, and had become confused. It 
was a fine specimen of the ring or sea - dotterel, 
about eight inches long, with a strong, straight, black 
bill an inch long, and red feet and legs. ‘The plumage 
was soft, and full, and beautifully variegated; the head 
and neck being white, richly marked and banded 
with black; the beak and wings mixed black and gray, 


with rusty red; the breast and lower parts white, with 
a handsome biack tail tipped with white, and very 
large and lustrous eyes. It was altogether a lovely 
bird; and gently securing and rolling it in my hand- 
kerchief, which I placed under the bars of my parasol 
(which, half- opened, formed a nice sort of basket), I 
proceeded on my way, occasionally peeping from time 
to time at my captive, and pleasing myself with the idea 
of the amusement a dear young invalid relative—who 
was at that time under my care, and who entered with 
avidity into all the details of pleasure in which — 
and suffering precluded him from otherwise participa 
ing—would find in nursing and feeding the poor Tate 
sufferer. And here a word on nursing. Be assured 
that it is quite a mistake for a nurse to confine herself 
too closely to the house when she is in attendance 
either on a confirmed invalid or on a convalescent, 
There are of course cases of acute illness when it 
would be unfit, almost impossible, to leave the patient 
even for an hour ; and in such emergencies everything 
must yield to the exigencies of the moment. But 
whenever it is possible, rely on it both patient and 
nurse are alike benefited by being for a time separated 
whilst the latter obtains air, exercise, and refreshment 
of mind, among the sweet scenes of nature. The 
patient may feel a little dull whilst his companion is 
absent, but he is amply repaid by the greater spring 
that is given to their intercourse on her return, from 
the renewal of spirits and life that she has sustained, 
and the fresh objects for discussion which she has 
picked up in her rambles; whilst the nurse herself 
feels brighter and more vigorous, and better able to 
minister to the comfort or amusement of her com- 
panion. Of course the ultimate results on her health 
should also always be kept in view, for without such 
assistance the health and spirits of any one who is 
oceupied in prolonged attendance on the sick must 
sooner or later decay. 

But to proceed. On the terrace I find many varie- 
ties of trefvil, and among others that curious one the 
subterranean trefoil (Zri/élium subterrdneum); it grows 
very low (the stems, which are from three to six inches 
long, pressing close to the ground), and presents never 
more than three, or at the most four, white flowers on 
each head. In the centre of each head is a stiff, strong 
tuft of fibres, which embrace the joint. As the flowers 
which are at first erect mature, they turn towards 
the ground, the stalk sending out from its extremity 
several fibres by which the head is dragged under the 
ground, where the seed ripens. 

I now left the bank of the river, and turning to 
the left, entered a stretch of salt- marsh, on which 
I found the salt-marsh club-rush (Schirpus mariti- 
mus), and other rushes and sedges of interest; and 
also in abundance that pretty little flower the sea 
milkwort (Glauex maritima), which grows from two 
to eight inches high, erect and branched, its stem 
smooth and succulent with fleshy leaves and solitary 
axillar flower of a pretty pink; and also the whorl 
knot-grass (///écebrum verticilldtum), and various kin 
of persicaria, besides many other plants peculiar to such 
localities; and then leaving the salt-marsh, retraced my 
steps, finding as I went late blossoms of the English 
scurvy-grass (Cochledria A’nglica), that sweet - scented 
white flower, a species of which we find in cottage 
gardens in the spring under the name of ‘ honey blobs ;’ 

a pretty plant, very much like the ented and so 
lusciously sweet as to collect the bees from all quarters 
to the banquet it affords. On the stony slope of the 


embankment I also found that pretty umbel the sea- 
samphire (Crithmum maritimum), so called from crithe, 
barley, which the fruit is —_ to resemble. This 
plant is of the NV. O. wmbellifere, under which order 
are classed all plants whose flower-stems divide at the 
top into a number of short slender branches, all spring- . a 
ing from one common centre, as the rays of an umbrella 
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do from the ring which slides on the stick, each of these 
rays being terminated by a cluster of flowers, the stalks 
of which also proceed from a common centre, and again 
form an umbel. Parsley, carrot, and a multitude of 
other important plants, all belong to this tribe. The 
samphire grows about a foot high ; the stem is round and 
leafy ; the leaves twice ternate; and the leaflets lance- 
shaped, fleshy, and highly succulent—the whole plant 
being of a pale-bluish green; and with its vigorous 
growth and clear, sharp outline, forming a very pretty 
ornament to the rocks where it grows. ‘The flower is 
white. Samphire is used as a pickle, and is of a salt 
and aromatic flavour, and much more agreeable than 
Salicornia herbacea, which I have before said is used 
for the same purpose, forming a very fair substitute for 
capers. It is sold by the peck, and considerably in 
request in inland towns especially. Shakspeare’s notice 
of it shews that this plant has been in use for a long 
period of years— 


— How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Shew scarce so as beetles, IHalf-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head, 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminished to her cock, her cock a buoy, 
Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge 
That on the unnumbered pebbles idly chafes 
Cannot be heard so high.’ 


But this exposure of life is not in all cases 

in procuring samphire, for it is often, as at Salterton, 
to be obtained without risk of life or limb, with only 
just enough of scramble to enhance the value of the 
jar of pickle you get from your gatherings, by making 
it act as a pleasant reminder of your enterprise. It is 
not uncommon in England, rare, if not unknown 
in Scotland. A sort of sea-weed collected largely on 
the coast, the laver, is also in high repute as an article 
for the table. It is a sort of ulva which the peasants 
collect, and after boiling in sea-water and vinegar, sell 
by the pound or small cask. A considerable quantity 
of this is sold in the London and other markets; and 
when cooked with a small proportion of butter and 
vinegar, is eaten, and by many much approved as a 
sauce for roasted meats. 

There is a field lying at the mouth of the river 
which at spring-tide becomes very nearly if not quite 
an island: On this field I had long wished to make a 
raid; and finding it now accessible, I decided on visit- 
ing it; so leaving the limekilns to the right, I passed 
over a narrow isthmus which connects it with the 
mounds of shingle lying between it and the sea, and 
soon found myself on the little promontory and nearly 
surrounded by water. It is curious to see the cows 
which are pastured in this field drinking freely of the 
water which surrounds it, and which to all appearance 
is sea-water, it being there only when the tide is in. I 
have often heard this remarked on, and certainly at first 
sight it is a puzzling circumstance, but on a little con- 
sideration the solution of the mystery is obvious, it being 
simply this—that the freshwater, of which a shallow 
stream at all times.flows, being specifically lighter than 
the salt, floats on the surface till its body has been broken 
up by the motion of the waves, or other external causes ; 
and consequently the cows, which seem to be imbibing 
the briny fluid, are in fact getting a refreshing t, 
as if no saline particles lurked below. I was dis- 
appointed of finding varieties of flowers on this island, 
but still an adventure awaited me. As I crossed it, I 
saw another pretty bird leap into the water, as if 
startled by my appearance ; but to my surprise this, 
like the dotterel, turned and came towards me. ‘Why, 
surely I am not to have you too, you pretty creature!’ 


T exclaimed aloud ; but it really was so. It fairly swam 
towards me, and came to land close to my feet, when it 
suffered me to take it up, and lay it on some grass in 
my parasol beside the poor dotterel. The solution of 
this mystery was as simple as that of the cows. Some 
clumsy, bad shot had been amusing himself with 
popping at all the birds in his way—just winging the 
poor creatures, and leaving them with broken bones and 
torn flesh to ‘dree penance,’ until starvation and suffer- 
ing should put a close to that life which, but for the 
young gentleman’s gentle pastime, would have been a 
life of joy and sunshine, spent in sporting among the 
waves or soaring on buoyant wing amid the sweet air 
of heaven. 


—— Detested sport, 
Which owes its pleasure to another’s pain !’ 


I now thought it better, being somewhat laden, to 
give up a plan I had formed of ing over the 
shingle to the ‘ Point’—a stretch of rocks running out 
into the sea at the extremity of the beach—and return 
homewards, where I hoped to be able to minister some 
help to my pretty feathered foundlings. But it was in 
vain that I and my dear young companion endeavoured 
to preserve them. A clever and humane surgeon, who 
was at the time in attendance on my invalid, kindly 
examined them, and bound up their wounds, pronounc- 
ing that no irremediable injury was done, and advising 
us how to manage them; but our poor little friends 
would not eat: they missed the nourishing sea-slugs 
and worms with which they had been used to supply 
themselves in their native haunts, nor could we obtain 
any available substitute. The dotterel lived some days, 
but it pined and drooped, and one morning we found it 
dead. The other (which we made out, on referring to 
Bewick, to be one of the tribe of sandpipers called a 
purre) seemed for a time as if it would recover. It 
was an elegant little bird, of about seven inches in 
length, much slighter and more delicately formed than 
the dotterel, but less beautiful in its plumage, which 
was a mixture of ash-colour and dark-brown with a 
little white, with greenish-black legs and a snipe-like 
bill about one and a quarter inches long, grooved at the 
sides of the upper mandible. It is called in some parts of 
England the ‘least snipe,’ ‘ox bird,’ ‘sea lark,’ and 
other names; in the north, ‘stint.’ Bewick thus de- 
scribes its habits:—‘ The purre, with others of the same 
genus, appears in great numbers on the sea-shore in 
various parts of Great Britain during the winter season ; 
they run nimbly near the edges of the flowing and 
retiring waves, and are almost continually wagging 
their tails, whilst they are at the same time busily 
employed in picking up their food, which consists chiefly 
of small worms and insects. On taking flight they give 
a kind of scream, and skim along near the surface of 
the water with great rapidity as well as great regularity : 
they do not fly directly forwards, but perform their 
evolutions in large semicircles, alternately in their 
sweep approaching the shore and the sea; and the 
curvature of their course is pointed out by the flocks 
appearing suddenly and alternately in a dark or in a 
snowy-white colour, as their backs or their bellies are 
turned towards the spectator.’ 

He afterwards comments on the s fact, that 
the king-dotterel, the sanderling, and other birds of 
different species which associate with the purre and 
dunlin, should ‘ understand the signal which, from their 
wheeling about altogether with such promptitude and 
good order, it would appear is given to the whole 
flock.’ I have often stood watching the flight of these 
birds for a long time together, the effect, especially in 
stormy weather, being very singular as they flash on 
the eye like a gleam of lightning when the white parts 
of the whole party are presented all at once to the eye 
and then totally disappear, the darker hue not being 


from a distance. 
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It was but for a few days, however, that we were able 
to keep our little purre, for it drooped, and seemed so 
melancholy that we decided it would be better to take 
it back to the spot where I had found it, in the hope 
that it might now be able to provide for itself and 
recover ; but, alas! as I carried it along I perceived that 
it was dying, and ere I reached the embankment it gave 
a last quiver and expired; and so ended the history of 
my hospital for sick sea-birds. . 


ANECDOTES OF SOME UNREQUITED PUBLIC 
BENEFACTORS. 


Tuenre is no problem more difficult than the adjustment 
of artificial rewards for intellectual services to the 
public in literature, art, or science. Free trade for- 
tunately at the present day affords the chief fund for 
rewarding such benefactors. They produce what can 
be sold, and the price they receive for their labours is 
in general a pretty sufficient measure of the value of 
their services; it is at all events a more accurate one 
than any other form of remuneration has been found to 
afford. Formerly this field was much narrower than it 
now is; and it must be admitted that there will be at 
all times services to the public which cannot be thus 
rewarded: astronomical observations, trigonometrical 
surveys, mathematical tables only useful for great 
public operations, the editing of ancient records, and 
historical materials are of this class. Yet how other- 
wise to reward such services is, as we have said, a very 
difficult problem ; and we generally find it accompanied 
with great jobbing and miscalculation. Salaries and 
pensions are very apt to find their way to the wrong 
men—to those who are powerful enough to obtain them 
instead of those who are meritorious enough to deserve 
them. When Herschel was made astronomer- royal, 
it is said that he requested the salary not to be enlarged, 
as it would but make the office a temptation to gentle- 
men of power and influence rather than of scientific 
ability. Nor has the principle of ‘ piece-work,’ as it 
may be called, or remuneration for specific services, 
been more successful. The sums squandered by the 
Record Commission were enormous. 

It may be interesting to our readers to lay before 
them some instances, not very well known, in which 
more than one industrious and enthusiastic man was 
deceived by hopes and promises of government rewards 
which were never realised, and who may indeed be said 
to have been cheated eut of valuable services by men 
in power. During the period between the Revolution 
and the Union, Scotland was ambitious of being in 
many respects a great nation. She aimed at having 
trade and colonies, and resolved to patronise literature 
and art on a large scale. A certain Captain John 
Slezer had come over to Britain as an engineer officer 
with William III. He possessed some of the mecha- 
nical qualifications at least of an artist ; and it occurred 
to him that it would be a good speculation to engrave 
a collection of the cities, the churches, and the gentle- 
men’s castles and seats throughout Scotland, after the 
fashion of the handsome works which appeared on the 
continent during the seventeenth century. The 
Scottish parliament thought so well of his design that 
they promised him a munificent reward. The way in 
which national services were then requited was by 
allowing the individual certain powers of pillaging the 
public; and Slezer was voted a tonnage on all foreign 
vessels arriving in the ports of Scotland. He very 
naturally deemed his fortune to be now made, and set 
vigorously to the preparation of his plates. They 
still exist—a remarkable monument of industry if not 
of art. They preserve for Scotland a pretty accurate 
representation of the greater part of her old buildings 
and her towns as they stood at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. ‘The work* appears, however, to have been more 


prized by foreigners than by Scotchmen ; and a Frencli- 
man named Beveril published a work called ‘ Délices 
de I’Ecosse,’ ih which he gave reduced and improved 
engravings of the rather ungainly plates of Slezer. 

He was indeed no artist in either the high or the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. He could just manage to give 
the shape and something near the proportions of the 
buildings. His perspective is dreadful, and his light and 
shade capricious and incongruous. Yet in some of his 
engravings we find figures introduced in a rather spirited 
manner, and we may conjecture that they were the pro- 
duction of another hand. In some instances there is a 
great improvement even in the architectural depart- 
ments, as if the captain had, even in his own depart- 
ment, obtained assistance from some better burin. This 
is generally the case with the more highly-decorated 
buildings—such as Stirling Castle, Melrose Abbey, 
Roslin Chapel, &c.—as if Slezer had given them up in 
despair. Thus the collection is not without redeeming 
points even as a work of art. There are one or two 
perely fancy pictures in it with great pretension, and 
generally accompanied by sober but genuine duplicates. 
Thus there is a view of Dunnottar Castle extremely 
accurate, but not very picturesque ; as, notwithstanding 
the high rock on which it is raised, the castle buildings 
are straggling and mean, and so Slezer represents them. 
Beside his own work, however, he gives another, repre- 
senting a prodigious mass of round and square towers, 
very grand, but by no means like the real buildings. 
This was often the fashion in which representations of 
castles were taken in that age, and for some time after- 
wards. It would seem as if some artist had recom- 
mended Slezer to follow the fashionable example, and had 
actually afforded him specimens of such work ; but that 
the honest Dutch captain disdained such flattering arts, 
and boldly issued his own honest representation side by 
side with its meretricious rival. The whole work gives 
us an extremely interesting view of the state of Scotland 
at the time of the Revolution. It shews many build- 
ings which have now ceased to exist. Such obscure 
places as Culross, and the villages on the coast of East 
Lothian, appear as comparatively dignified towns; on 
the other hand, Glasgow —its cathedral and eollege 
forming its most conspicuous features—is a cluster of 
houses among groves of trees, and pleasant, breezy- 
looking hills; and in the view of Edinburgh we have 
depicted the wilderness occupying the ground now 
covered by the New Town. 

On the whole, the Dutch captain had deserved well of 
his adopted country, and so far as words and protesta- 
tions went his services were acknowledged. Act after 
act of the Scottish parliament extols his merits and 
renews the reward of the tonnage on vessels. But the 
great question was—How could the captain get it paid ? 
Had he been a greedy, powerful courtier he might have 
extorted some oppressively-enormous sum, but ‘ being 
a foreigner destitute of any patron to espouse his 
interest,’ as he himself says in one of his remonstra: 
there was little chance of success for him. The fi 
which was assigned to him was burdened with heavy 
national objects—such as harbour works, salaries to the 
officers of the Admiralty Court, and the like—and there 
being seldom enough to meet these greater exigencies, 
nothing remained for poogeSlezer. Yet this did not 
comprehend the whole of the ill-usage he suffered. It 
appears that he had claims for arrears of pay as an 
artillery captain remaining unsettled; nay, farther, 
that he had incurred outlay in the clothing and neces- 
saries of his company, of which he could not obtain 
reimbursement. As the Scottish parliament was draw- 
ing to the close of its existence, we find it in 1705, in 
place of its munificent assignments of revenue, dealing 
with arrangements to protect the captain from the 
pursu.. of his creditors. He states that the workmen 
whom he employed, out by delays, at 
length not only distrained by legal diligence against 
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y represent- 
ing what Remains due to him by the Publick,’ makes 
out a sum of L.2347 sterling as remaining unpaid in 
the year 1708. This was no trifling sum in that day, 
though great statesmen sometimes succeeded in obtain- 
ing incomes of L.30,000 and even L.40,000 a year, by 
what would now be accounted tion. He gives a 
pathetic account of his sufferings from his creditors, 
who ‘became so impatient for their money, and pur- 
sued me so hard for it, that I was necessitate to betake 
myself to the sanctuary of Holyrood House, wherein I 
have continued these thirteen years bypast confined, to 
my almost utter ruin, being, amongst other hardships, 
obliged in a manner to double charges, by maintaining 
a numerous family in town and myself at no small 
charge within the sanctuary ; and my zeal not to let 
my company want any necessaries did induce me rather 
to engage es for whatever they stood in need 
of, than to suffer them to go naked, which falls very 
heavy upon me. For I am decreed by the lords of 
council and sessin to pay not only ten or twelve 
years’ interest for what I stand engaged for to serve 
the public, but I am likewise obliged to pay every 
man’s charges of lawsuits in pursuing for what I 
owed him.’ It appears that Slezer died in 1714, and 
that his claims were to the last unsettled by the British 
government, which had succeeded to the obligations 
incurred by that of Scotland. 

The documents through which we trace the unfortu- 
nate history of Slezer contain that of two other fellow- 
sufferers in the public service: the one was John 
Adair, a geographer, employed at the instance of the 
Scottish parliament, with the same fallacious reward of 
a tonnage, to furnish charts and maps of the Scottish 
coast; the other was Alexander Nisbet, a herald, 
engaged in the now rather despised, but at that time 
highly esteemed, task of preparing a system of heraldry 
applicable to the chief families of Scotland. The 
history of both is so similar to that of Slezer that it 
would be needless to detail it. 

The other ill-requited intellectual workman whose 
melancholy history we have to notice is James Ander- 
son, the author of. the magnificent book called ‘ Diplo- 
mata et Numismata Scotie ’—(‘ The Charters and Coins 
of Scetland.’) Just before the Union a man named 
Atwood had written a book, intended to prove that, of 
old, Scotland was a feudal dependency of England. If 
he desired to produce the most frantic national irrita- 
tion he could not have devised a more effective means. 
All Scotland was in a blaze, and had Atwood ventured 
across the Border, he would not have left the country 
alive. It was better, however, to meet him with the 
pen than with the sword, and at the proper moment 
Anderson started up, who, with much more learning 
than Atwood possessed, attacked him in a ‘ Historical 
Essay, shewing that the Crown and Kingdom of Scot- 
land is Imperial and Independent.’ He addressed a 
willing audience, and his arguments were received with 
overwhelming enthusiasm. The country seemed only 
anxious to know what their champion desired as his 
reward to offer it without delay. 

Anderson had in view a favourite project—the 
publication of copper-plate fac-similes of the most 
remarkable ancient documents extant in Scotland, along 
with representations of Scottish coins and medals. The 
Scottish parliament, however, did not remain in exist- 
ence long enough to complete a transaction with him. 
They gave him an instalment of L.300, and in their 
very latest proceedings recommended him to her majesty 
as a person who should not only be supported in the 
execution of his great work, but ‘as a person meriting 
her gracious favour in conferring any office of trust 
upon him.’ But the fulfilment of these promises was 


left to English statesmen, whose appreciation of his 
services was very different from that entertained by his 
own countrymen. After the Union he went to Londen, 
where he had two great objects in view—the one, to 
get his engravings made; the other, to keep up an 
assiduous attendance on the courtiers who might have 
influence enough to procure him his expected reward— 
for in those days nothing was got for public services 
without interest, and many a man made his fortune on 
the public money through interest who had never done 
any service whatever. Harley, Lord Oxford, the prime 
minister, kept perpetually round him a sad group of 
expectants, who courted his lackeys, and wasted precious 
time in his ante-rooms. They had the more hope from 
him, as he was a man of letters, a collector of books 
and pictures, and a patron of men of genius. A country- 
man of Anderson—Lockhart of Carnwath—in his 
memoirs, said that the queen herself was interested in 
Anderson, and ‘took great pleasure in seeing the fine 
seals and charters of the ancient records he collected,’ 
and that she ‘told my Lord Oxford she desired some- 
thing might be done for him. To all which his lord- 
ship’s usual answer was—that there was no need of 
pressing him to take care of that gentleman, for he was 
the man he designed, out of regard to his great know- 
ledge, to distinguish in a particular manner.’ But Oxford 
was notorious for neglecting such promises. When free 
from the cares of business, he was generally in a state 
of hazy, partial intoxication; and he considered, or 
pretended to consider, all the hungry expectants as so 
many friendly fellows who courted his society because 
they enjoyed it as he did theirs. 

The cross purposes thus occasioned were sometimes 
sufficiently ludicrous, as the reader may see in the 
following extract from Lockhart :— He introduces the 
victim as ‘an English gentleman whose name I’ve 
forgot, very much noticed for his wit and poetry ; but 
it is understood that the person whose name the 
Jacobite politician could not remember wags.Prior the 

. Being introduced,’ continues Lockhart, * to 
the Lord Oxford, he asked him if he understood 
Spanish. The gentleman replied: No; but that in 
a little time he could soon be master of it in such a 
degree as to qualify him to serve in any station 
where his lordship thought fit to employ him; and 
away he went, and employed six or seven months in 
the close study of that language, and having acquired 
what he thought necessary —not doubting but he 
might be employed on some business abroad, which 
he most desired—he waited on‘his lordship, and told 
him that now he believed he understood the Spanish 
language tolerably well. “ Well, then,” replied my lord, 
* you'll have the pleasure of reading ‘ Don Quixote’ in 
the original, and ’tis the finest book in the world ;” which 
was all that gentleman got for his long attendance and 
hard study!’—(Lockhart Papers, i. 872.) The result of 
Anderson’s efforts was as unsubstantial if not as ludi- 
yerous. Oxford told him ‘ that no doubt he had heard 
that in his fine library he had a collection of the 
pictures of the learned both ancient and modern, and 
as he knew none who better deserved a place there than 
Mr Anderson, he desired the favour of his picture.’ 
Mr Anderson complied, and so ended all transactions 
between them. The expectants used afterwards to be 
jocular with each other about getting places in the 
treasurer’s library. 

Yet in that garden of weeds grew up one stately 
plant of good fruit ; for the disappointed man seems never 
to have become utterly disheartened, and he went on 
steadily with his magnificent work. His miscellaneous 
pa in the Advocates’ Library are full of complaints 
and histories of defeated efforts, but they indicate that 
he was ever at work and full of hope. At times when 
he could not go on with his great work, which involved 
not — labour but great expense, he made historical 


in other quarters, and published four quarto 
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volumes of ‘ Collections Relating to the History of Mary 
Queen of Scotland.’ He had gathered a valuable 
library, and he endeavoured to raise a fund for carry- 

ing on his work by selling it to George IL, but the 
negotiation failed. At the age of sixty-six, with his 
work nearly completed through all his difficulties, he 
found himself compelled to pawn the copper-plates for 
bread. He died a Tew months afterwards, in 1728, and 
after his death the plates when sold by auction brought 
L.530. Luckily they were not lost to the world. A 
patriotic feeling was resuscitated in Scotland when his 
melancholy history was at an end, and the magnificent 
work so well known to all antiquaries was published 
with an introduction by the learned Ruddiman. It is 
a book only to be found in great libraries, and a copy 
of it even in tolerable order, can seldom be obtained for 

ten guineas. 

Tt i is a sad conclusion of these melancholy notices to 
observe that Slezer and Anderson, after having been 
friends in early life, appear to have bitterly quarrelled, 
and conducted lawsuits with each other. Some docu- 
ments connected with pecuniary claims maintained by 
Anderson against Slezer will be found in a collection 
called ‘ Analecta Scotica.’ In the same book there is a 
curious and more interesting correspondence between 
Anderson and Sir Richard Steel. 


THE WIDOW OF COLOGNE. 


In the year 1641 there lived in a narrow, obscure street 
of Cologne a poor woman named Marie Marianni. 
With an old female servant for her sole companion, she 
inhabited a small, tumble-down, two-storeyed house, 
which had but two windows in front. Nothing could 
well be more miserable than the furniture of this dark 
dwelling. Two worm-eaten four-post bedsteads, a 
large deal-press, two rickety tables, three or four old 
wooden chairs, and a few rusty kitchen utensils, formed 
the whole of its domestic inventory. 

Marie Marianni, despite the wrinkles which nearly 
seventy years had left on her face, still preserved the 
trace of former beauty. There was a grace in her 
appearance, and a dignity in her manner, which pre- 
possessed strangers in her favour whenever they hap- 
pened to mect her; but this was rarely. Living in the 
strictest retirement, and avoiding as much as possible 
all intercourse with her neighbours, she seldom went 
out except for the purpose of buying provisions. Her 
income consisted of a small pension, which she received 
every six months. In the street where she lived, she 
was known by the name of ‘The Old Nun,’ and was 
regarded with considerable respect. 

Marie Marianni usually lived in the room on the 
ground - floor, where she spent her time in needlework ; 
and her old servant Bridget occupied the up mH 
which served as a kitchen, and employed 
spinning. 

Thus lived these two old women in a state of com- 
plete isolation. In winter, however, in — to avoid 
the expense of keeping up two fires, Mari 
used to call down her domestic, and cause oe to place 
her wheel in the chimney-corner, while she herself 
occupied a large old easy-chair at the opposite side. 
They would sometimes sit thus evening after evening 
without exchanging a single word. 

One night, however, the mistress happened to be in 
a more communicative temper than usual, and address- 
ing her servant, she said: ‘ Well, Bridget, have you 
heard from your son?’ 

PR wes, madame, although the Frankfort post has come 


‘You see, Bridget, it is folly to reckon on the affec- 
tion of one’s children ; you are not the only mother who | tone 
has to complain of their ingratitude.’ 

‘ But, madame, my Joseph is not ungrateful : he loves 
me, and if he has not written now,1 am certain it is 


only because he has nothing to say. One must not be 
too hard upon young people.’ 

‘Not ir pam aa but we have a right to their 
submission and respec’ 

ing, as I do, my son’s affection.’ 

‘I congratulate you, Bridget,’ said her mistress with 
a deep sigh. ‘Alas! Iam also a mother, and I ought 
to be a happy one. Three sons, possessing rank, for- 
tune, glory; yet here I am, forgotten by them, in 
poverty, and considered importunate if I appeal to them 
for help. You are happy, Bridget, in having an obedient 
son—mine are hard and thankless !’ 

‘Poor, dear lady, my Joseph loves me so fondly !’ 

‘You cut me to the heart, Bridget: you little know 
what I have suffered. An unhappy mother, I have 
also been a wretched wife. After having lived 
unhappily together during several years, my husband 
died, the victim of an assassin. And whom, think you, 
did they accuse of instigating his murder? Me! In 
the presence of my children—ay, at the instance of my 
eldest son—I was prosecuted for this crime!’ 

‘But doubtless, madame, you were acquitted ?’ 

‘Yes; and had I been a poor woman, without power, 
rank, or influence, my innocence would have been 
publicly declared. But having all these advantages, it 
suited my enemies’ purpose to deprive me of them, so 
they banished me, and Jeft me in the state in which I 
am!’ 

‘ Dear mistress!’ said the old woman. 

Marie Marianni hid her face in her handkerchief, and 
spoke no more during the remainder of the evening. 

As the servant continued silently to turn her wheel, 
she revolved in her mind several circumstances con- 
nected with the ‘Old Nun.’ She had often surprised 
her reading parchments covered with seals of red 
wax, which, on Bridget’s entrance, her mistress always 
hurriedly replaced in a small iron box. 

One night Marie Marianni, while suffering from an 
attack of fever, cried out in a tone of unutterable 
horror: ‘No: I will not see him! ‘Take away yon red 
robe—that man of blood and murder!’ 

These things troubled the simple mind of poor 
Bridget, yet she dared not speak of them to her usually 
haughty and reserved mistress. 

On the next evening, as they were sitting silently at 
work, a knock was heard at the door. 

‘Who can it be at this hour?’ said Marie Marianni. 

‘I cannot think,’ replied her servant; ‘’tis now 
nine o'clock.’ 

‘Another knock! Go, Bridget, and see who it is, 
but open the door with precaution.’ 

The servant took their solitary lamp in her hand, and 
went to the door. She presently returned, ushering 
into the room Fatler Francis, a priest who lived in the 
in| city. He was a man of about fifty years old, whose 
hollow cheeks, sharp features, and piercing eyes wore 
a sinister and far from hallowed expression. 

‘To what, father, am I indebted for this late visit ?’ 
asked the old lady. 

‘To important tidings,’ replied the priest, ‘which I 
am come to communicate.’ 

‘ Leave us, Bridget,’ said her mistress. The servant 
took an old iron lamp, and went up stairs to her fire- 
less chamber. 

‘What have you to tell me?’ asked Marie Marianni 
of her visitor. 

‘I have had news from France.’ 

* Good news ?’ 

‘Some which may eventually prove so.’ 

‘The stars, then, have not deceived me!’ 

Babee madame!’ said the priest in a reproving 

; ‘do you attach any credit to this lying astrology ? 
Believe me, it is a temptation of Satan which you 
ought to resist. Have you not enough of real misfor- 
tune without subjecting yourself to imaginary terrors ?’ 
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‘If it be a weakness, father, it is one which I share 
in common with many great minds. Who can doubt 
the influence which the celestial bodies have on things 
terrestrial ?” 

‘All vanity and error, daughter. How can an 
enlightened mind like yours persuade itself that 
events happen by aught save the will of God ?’ 

‘I will not now argue the aoe father ; tell me rather 
what are the news from F 

‘The nobles’ at prime minister has 
reached its height. Henri d’Effiat, grand-equerry of 
France, and the king’s favourite, has joined them, and 
drawn into the plot the Duke de Bouillon, and Monsieur, 
his majesty’s brother. A treaty, which is upon the 
point of being secretly concluded with the king of 
Spain, has for its object peace, on condition of the 
cardinal’s removal.’ 

‘Thank God!’ 

* However, madame, let us not be too confident ; con- 
tinue to act with prudence, and assume the appearance 
of perfect resignation. Frequent the church in which 
I minister, place yourself near the lower corner of the 
right-hand aisle, and I will forewarn you of my next 
visit.’ 

‘I will do so, father.’ 

Resuming his large cloak, the priest departed, Bridget 
being summoned by her mistress to open the door. 

From that time, during several months, the old lady 
repaired regularly each day to the church; she often saw 
Father Francis, but he never spoke, or gave her the 
desired signal. The unaccustomed daily exercise of 
walking to and from church, together with the ‘ sickness 
of hope deferred,’ began to tell unfavourably on her 
health; she became subject to attacks of intermitting 
fever, and her large, bright eyes seemed each day to 
grow larger and brighter. One morning, in passing 
down the aisle, Father Francis for a moment bent his 
head towards her, and whispered: ‘ All is lost!’ 

With a powerful effort Marie Marianni subdued all 
outward signs of the terrible emotion which these words 
caused her, and returned to her cheerless dwelling. 
In the evening Father Francis came to her. When they 
were alone, she asked : ‘ Father, what has happened ?’ 

‘ Monsieur de Cinq-Mars is arrested.’ 

‘And the Duke de Bouillon?’ 

‘ Fled.’ 

‘The treaty with the king of Spain ?’ 

‘ At the moment it was signed at Madrid, the cunning 
cardinal received a copy of it.’ 

* By whom was the plot discovered ?’ 

* By a secret agent, who had wormed himself into it.’ 

* My enemies, then, still triumph?’ 

‘Richelieu is more powerful, and the king more sub- 
ject to him than ever.’ 

That same night the poor old woman was seized 
with a burning fever. In her delirium the phantom- 
man in red still pursued her, and her ravings were 
terrible tohear. Bridget, seated at her bedside, prayed 
for her; and at the end of a month she began slowly to 
recover. Borne down, however, by years, poverty, and 
misfortune, Marie Marianni felt that her end was ap- 
proaching. Despite Father Francis’s dissuasion, she 
again had recourse to the astrological tablets, on which 
were drawn, in black and red figures, the various 
houses of the sun, and of the star which presided over 
her nativity. On this occasion their omens were 
unfavourable ; and rejecting all spiritual consolation— 
miserable in the present, and hopeless for the future— 
Marie Marianni expired in the beginning of July 1642. 

As soon as her death was known a magistrate of 
Cologne came to her house, in order to make an official 
entry of the names of the defunct and her heirs. 
Bridget could not tell either, she merely knew that 
her late mistress was a stranger. 

Father Francis arrived. ‘I can tell you the names 
of her heirs,’ he said. ‘Write—the king of France; 


Monsieur the Duke of Orleans; Henrietta of France, 
queen of England. 3 
| ‘And what,’ asked the astounded magistrate, ‘was 
the name of the deceased ?’” 

‘The High and Mighty Princess Marie de Medicis, 
widow of Henri IV., and mother of the reigning king!’ 


BILLINGSGATE. 


Nor one of the well-nigh innumerable branches of 
industry which from dawn to eve, and partially through 
the night, employ the scheming brains and busy hands 
of the people of this country, has derived greater pro- 
portional advantages from the invention of steam-ships, 
steam-horses, and railroads, than the fisher’s craft 
and commetce. Till within a few years nothing could 
be more precarious and lottery -like than the trade in 
fresh fish. A vast take, from the impossibility of dis- 
tributing it with sufficient celerity through the country, 
was but of slight benefit to the fishermen, and cart- 
loads of choice and delicate food were in consequence 
disposed of at a merely nominal sum, which, in the inland 
counties especially, would have realised high prices, and 
thrown as manure upon lands adjacent to the coast. 
Even London, with its Maelstrém power of attracting all 
requisite supplies, was often nearly destitute of fish for 
many days together, whilst abundance of the perish- 
able article was kept back by calms or adverse winds. 
Steam has happily changed all this; and now not only 
Kent, Sussex, and the nearer maritime counties despatch 
their sea- produce with certainty and speed to the great 
metropolitan fishmarket, but the more distant ports of 
Devon, Yorkshire, Aberdeen, Leith, and others help to 
swell the immense and continuous supply feeding that 
great centre of the trade, which, after absorbing sufficient 
for its own needs, distributes the residue by innumer- 
able diverging channels throughout the kingdom. 
Billingsgate Market, with its adjuncts, is unquestion- 
ably the vigorously pulsating heart through and by 
which the finny treasures of the deep are propelled to 
the inland counties of England, and the Exchange which 
tests and regulates fish-values and supplies in every 
town and village of Great Britain. And, at first view, 
what an unpromising site and building for the seat of 
such an agency! The material aspect of the place is 
chiefly made up of a mean-looking shed, sheltering a 
confined piece of ground which abuts by a few rough, 
stone steps upon the Thames to the west of the Custom- 
house, and furnished with wooden stalls or benches 
of by no means an inviting or expensive description. 
There are many country fishmarkets that for size, con- 
venience, cleanliness, and fittings-up, might put Billings- 
gate to the blush — supposing Billingsgate to be capable 
of blushing, a point upon which we offer no opinion. 
But the spirit, the energy, the commercial sagacity, the 
vast capital daily and hourly brought into play and 
developed there, have no comparison or rival in any 
similar establishment in the world. The market was 
established in 1699, and during the century and a half 
which have since passed by, so large a proportion of the 
produce of the fisheries of Great Britain has been 
heaped up and disposed of beneath that paltry wooden 
shed, as to require, previous to the facilities afforded 
by railways, nearly 5000 vessels annually to bring it 
there. The supply is immensely more abundant now 
than then, as well as equable and constantly progres- 
sive; but fewer vessels ascend the Thames to Billings- 
gate, the great mass of the fish being brought in vans by 
rail. Contemplated from this business-point of view, 
the confined, dingy shed, rude wooden benches, sloppy 
pavement, and narrow passages assume colossal dimen- 
sions and a quite brilliant aspect; and the confused 
din and unintelligible gabble which usuaily accompany 
the early morning sales, relieved and heightened at 
occasional intervals by the —— comprehensible 


and very energetic interchange of compliments which 
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no other name than that of the market can give a 
perfect conception of, becomes significant and interest- 
ing as the appropriate expression, the steno- utterance 
of a race too hurried and busy to waste time in the peri- 
phrastic ambiguities of ordinary language. 

It is asserted that the vernacular of the market has 
become softened and refined of late, chiefly, as 30me 
scandalous libellers of the gentler sex insinuate, in 
consequence of a great diminution in the number of 
lady fish-dealers. ‘The improvement, it is to be feared, 
is on the surface merely, Let but a slight collision 
between rival venders of the lower grades occur, and it 
is wonderful how quickly the varnish peals off, and 
reveals the gnarled and knotty traditional grain under- 


neath in all its pristine beauty, vigour, and originality ;, 


* You may break, you may ruin the vase as you will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling round it still!’ 


The shell of old Billingsgate, the wooden erection— 
that is, beneath which the fishy traffic has been for so 
many years carried on—will soon disappear, and its 
place be supplied by the new brick- and -stone building 
now in rapid progress; but the genius of the place will, 
we nothing doubt, survive in the new structure, and 
receive oblations of the old eloquence for many years to 
come. 

The market is, however, ‘a sight to see,’ and a brief 
guide to its mysteries may not be without its use to 
some amongst the numerous curiosity-hunters who now 
| throng the streets of London. 

It commences throughout the year at five o’clock in 
the moruing—formerly the hour in summer was four— 
and the wholesale distribution of the arrivals by the 
salesmen amongst competing fish-tradesmen, bumma- 
rees (persons who keep retail stands in the market), and 
costermongers, is mainly concluded by eight. We say 
mainly concluded, for should a consignment arrive at 
any hour of the day, the salesman to whom it is 
addressed instantly clears his stall, mounts his tub- 
rostrum, and with loud outcries, intelligible to the 
initiated only, gathers round him a motley group, who 
purchase, pay for, and carry off the fish with a readiness 
and dispatch marvellous to persons accustomed to the 
bargaining and haggling indulged in between buyers 
and sellers where time is not esteemed so precious as 
in this hurrying, breathless metropolis of England. 

Setting out, then, at a few minutes before five o'clock 
from a near point—say from Leadenhall Street, an 
easily - discoverable locality—we are enabled to mark 
the phases of Billingsgate progress from the starting- 
point. Let it be Friday, which is the best morning 
that can be chosen for the visit; for although there is a 
crowded market every day, this is always—since Steam 
yoked Time, and thereby took the matter out of the 
hands of Chance—the most profusely - supplied and 
numerously-attended, owing tv the increased demand 
by Roman Catholics, Jews, and others, with whom 
Friday is a fish or fast-day. Turning down Leaden- 
hall Place on the right, looking towards the east, we 
pass by the sheds of the Skin Market, where, on every 
Tuesday and Friday in the year, the raw, but scarcely 
at this time of the year fresh hides of some 5000 or 
6000 beasts, slain within a mile of where we are stand- 
ing, are exposed for sale. Passing on to the left we 
reach Lime Street, which opens into East Cheap; and 
right over the way is Love Lane, an offshoot and direct 
approach to central Billingsgate. 

You must be careful of yourself in Love Lane. Its 
course runs anything but smooth, and it was no doubt 
on account of its tortuous, stumbling slipperiness that 
it received its name. The only Cupids nestling here 
to my knowledge are those busy gentlemen in the 
dingy cellars, right and left, sorting by the flaring gas- 
light baskets of fish—already arrived by direct con- 
sigament—for transmission to their numerous country 
customers, It is in such places as these, amid stench, 


and filth, and darkness, that many London fortunes 
are scraped together. That middle-aged man just 
passed, whose keen eyes scanned so sharply the size and 
appearance of the salmon he was extricating from a 
hamper, is said to be worth L.70,000 or L.80,000, all 
raked out of the black Californian hole in which he is 
now eagerly toiling. Emerging from Love Lane we 
come direct upon Dark- House Lane —an ominous 
ending, for beyond is the river! and suggestive that 
Cockney-street nomenclature may have deeper mean- 
ings than is usually supposed. Dark-House Lane is 
substantially a portion of the market; but instead of 
passing in that way, let us turn slightly to the left, and 
enter by the front, where a long line of fish-loaded vans 
are already crowding up. Business has begun with a 
vengeance. ‘ Leith — Leith!’ — ‘ York — York !’— 
Kent—Kent !’—‘ Barton— Barton !’ shout the zealous 
aides to the salesmen, discordantly proclaiming the 
counties and ports from which the multitudMous 
consignments of fish are pouring swiftly in. Many of 
these aides are ‘shore-men’—rough, unlicked bipeds, 
who are chiefly employed in bringing up fish from the 
vessels in the river, and of whom it is necessary to 
keep clear, as they push along with heavy baskets 
on their heads or shoulders, and having slapped 
down the contents on the stand of the salesman by 
whom they are employed, hurry off for a fresh load, 
quite certain that, quick as they may be, they shall 
find the saleboard empty when they return. Others 
are the Fellowship Porters, who more affect the vans, 
and assist in supplying the salesmen, some dozen of 
whom you may observe seated upon tubs or other 
convenient substratum, and loudly and fiercely com- 
mending in the strangest dialect their commodities to 
the notice of undecided purchasers. These salesmen 
are all respectable, and many of them wealthy men. 
One, who has but recently retired from active business 
—a Mr Stewart—is said to have realised during forty 
or fifty years’ industry in this vocation the almost 
incredible sum of L.250,000; and a junior partner still 
carries on the profitable business. Almost all of them 
have a lidded pewter-mug either in their hands or 
beside them, from which in the intervals of exertion 
they imbibe a restorative, said to consist invariably of 
coffee. If this be so, which we have no right to doubt, 
it is, we have noticed in several instances, coffee of a 
kind emitting a more pungent and spirituous odour 
than any variety of the berry with which we are 
acquainted. ‘These gentlemen exhibit a hereditary 
aptitude for the satisfactory disposal of fish, which it 
is confidently asserted is to be found only in those 
who have imbibed the traditions of Billingsgate from 
infancy. The utter failure of Hungerford Market, 
established in 1834, as a western and genteel rival to the 
ancient fish-mart, is partly attributed to the inefficiency 
of the newfangled system of sale adopted there, and 
the inexperience of the wholesale venders. We have 
written ‘hereditary’ advisedly, inasmuch as sale- 
privilege. and sale-stalls descend by rarely - brokeg. 
custom in families generation after generation. The 
weekly rent of a stall, somewhere about 8s., paid to 
the city, is a merely nominal charge relatively to its 
value, and for a new man to obtain one is said to be next 
to an impossibility. Stalls, in both this and Leadenhall 
Market, are a kind of heirloom, with this distinction, 
that they cannot be underlet—not openly or ostensibly 
underlet of course we mean, for the actual underletting, 
at enormously - advanced rents, is a matter of notoriety 
unsusceptible as it may be of legal proof. 

And yet there really does not appear to be any 
inscrutable mystery, any very refined art in the sale- 
process, except indeed with respect to the language 
sometimes employed, without a key to which, simple 
enough when known, it’ is a gabble incomprehensible 
by the most accomplished linguist. Let us pause an 
instant before the respectable young gentleman with 
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carefully - trained moustaches, seated patiently and 
indifferently upon a herring-tub. A Fellowship Porter 
pitches down before him a basket from York, out of 
which tumble fifty or sixty soles and half a dozen 
turbot. A shoreman,a minute afterwards, deposits, a 
little apart from the ‘ flat ’-fish, a double (two-score) of 
Nancys (lobsters); some double Nancys—that is, very 
fine specimens; some ‘cripples,’ or one-clawed indi- 
viduals of this species of crustacea. The mode of sale 
is a sort of cross between the ordinary chaffering and 
abating of private sales, and, if customers are nume- 
rous round the stall, of biddings by auction. The 
moustached young gentleman, after glancing at the 
book he holds in his left hand—the right is monopolised 
by a cigar—addresses something sotto voce to an ex- 
ienced buyer who has been examining the lot. The 
uyer-expectant thereupon stretches himself over to- 
wards the salesman, and whispers, with his hand over 
his mouth, a by no means satisfactory communication in 
the ear of the vender, judging by the shake of the head 
and the renewed pull at the pewter which follow. A 
louder appeal to the liberality of the bystanders is now 
made; and if strangers are present apparently desirous 
of becoming customers, something like the following 
unintelligible gabble will go on, in reply to the demand 
of the salesman of what the company will say to his 
fine lot of ‘ York : ’— 

‘Eno dunop,’ replies the dealer who made the first 
private but abortive offer. 

*Eno dunop and a flah,’ says a new bidder. 

‘A noc more,’ adds a competitor; and the lot is his 
for L.1, 15s. 

This dialect, now chiefly confined to Billingsgate 
Market, and slowly falling into disuse even there, was 
not long since common enough amongst several classes 
of sharp metropolitan traders, desirous of concealing 
their operations from denizens of the outer world, who 
might chance to be standing or sitting near. It is a 
very simple expedient—merely the pronunciation of the 
words as nearly as may be backwards. Thus ‘eno’ is 
one; ‘ owt,’ two; ‘dunop,’ a pound; ‘ flah,’ half; ‘ noc,’ a 
crown; and so on. Habit enables dealers in this market 
to speak and comprehend each other in this way with 
great facility ; and it is of course impossible, when this 
local lingo is adopted, for a stranger to follow the 
biddings, or take an effective part in what is going on. 
The practice is, however, falling into disuse as well as 
disrepute: the practical exclusion of provincial or 
private buyers from these sales has been almost gene- 
tally abandoned, and many salesmen will even permit 
a non-dealer to select a single turbot or other small 
quantity of fish from the lot about to be disposed of to 
the trade. This a gives, naturally enough, 
great offence to retail dealers; but the competition 
amongst the salesmen themselves, and the ingenious 
mode adopted by consigners to ascertain which amongst 
these agents are most successful in realising good prices, 
leave ‘them no option if they would retain a profitable 
commission. Many persons who send fish to Billings- 
gate often divide it carefully as to quantity and quality 

to a number of equal parcels, and forward them to 
different salesmen, and the returns of course at once 
detect the bungler or the knave, should there be one, in 
the profession. Here, as everywhere else in these fast 
times, activity, skill, and honesty, soon push sloth, 
incapacity, or knavery from their stools, hereditarily- 

uired seats though they may be. 

e trampling and hurrying to and fro, the cries and 
shoutings, continue to increase as each new arrival in 
| van or vessel pours a fresh supply into the thronging 

and arena; and hark! a new element of uproar 

'y increases the din of voices: ‘Yowler!’ ‘yowler!’ 

F ean aged bursts from half a hundred throats, and 
is an immediate rush of gentlemen with unmistak- 

ies towards the auction-stands. It is 


able physiognomies 
Friday: ‘ yowler’ means halibut, a favourite fish in| the 


Jewish families, and hence the increased eagerness of 
competition. The yowlers or halibuts speedily vanish, 
and now six o’clock strikes, and the oyster trade starts 
instantly into vigorous life. The varied perfections of 
Whitstable Natives and Commons; Old Royal Scotch 
Callies and Commons; Old Milton’ Royal Natives, 
Commons, Callies, and Pearls, are loudly and persist- 
ently proclaimed, and set forth not only by the most 
sweet voices of the market, but, in accordance with 
law, on black boards with white letters, fastened to the 
rigging of the oyster vessels at the foot of yonder broad 
flight of steps, up which shorers, porters, and coster- 
mongers are hurrying with their loads as fast as the 
holdsmen can supply their demands. A curious instance 
of the power of custom to countenance and enforce a 
manifest imposition spite of authoritative efforts to 
put it down, is afforded by the impudent persistence 
of these holdsmen, or measurers and shovellers of 
the oysters, in extorting 4d. per bushel from pur- 
chasers for serving the oysters, in defiance of half a 
dozen large boards signed Merewether, warning the 
public in large-sized letters that such a demand is 
illegal, and must not be complied with. The buyers 
find, it seems, that it is essential to their interest to pay 
the fee as a gift, as otherwise their business would be 
hindered, and themselves exposed to incessant annoy- 
ance from the holdsmen confederacy; and the result is, 
that the charge is as regularly paid as if the corporation 
notices enforced compliance with instead of resistance 
to the imposition. 

The bustle at last begins gradually to subside. 
Private purchasers—elderly gentlemen very frequently 
of limited means and delicate palates, who, to secure a 
cheap and dainty tidbit, have ventured out at so early 
an hour—some time since threaded their way cautiously 
out of the market, momently becoming more and more 
sloppy, slushy, and slippery; the regular traders haye 
slowly followed their example ; the salesmen dismount 
and go their several ways; and by eight o’clock or there- 
away little remains to notice beyond the ordinary 
appearances of an abundantly - supplied retail fish- 
market of no very great extent. On the east side 
mussels and winkles are heaped up in black and 
strongly-odorous receptacles, and watched and served 
by attendant sprites of scarcely perceptible difference 
in colour or perfume. In front are ranged huge piles 
of shrimps and prawns; and, strange to say, the dealers 
in these, one would suppose, comparatively insignificant 
articles, are amongst the wealthiest of fish-merchants! 
On the western side, and in Dark-House Lane, which 
adjoins and communicates with the market, are nume- 
rous shop-stalls, coffee -houses, and taverns, in several 
of which last-named places of resort a good fish-dinner 
may be had at twelve o’clock—as numerous touters 
inexorably iterate — for the very moderate charge of 
one shilling. All these places are the property of the 
city, and help to swell the enormous income which 
sustains the pride and pageantry of the Guildhall and 
Mansion-House. 

The vast development which the fish-trade has taken 
has, it appears, been greatly stimulated by the abolition 
of the duties formerly levied on various kinds of fish 
imported by foreigners. The fisher-mind of Great 
Britain has within these last few years cast off the 
lethargy which once, partially at least, characterised it; 
and under the bracing influence of emulative rivalry, 
and sustained, it is true, by greatly superior capital, is 
rapidly distancing other nations in the race. Dutch 
salmon, for instance, which a year or two ago was 
brought to Billingsgate in large quantities, is now 
driven out of the market by the produce of the Scotch 
fisheries. It is the same with turbot and other valuable 
varieties, the greatly-increased supply of which is now 
almost exclusively obtained from British fishermen. 
The new movement in revival of the whale-trade, and 

extraordinary and impulse. given to the 
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herring-fisheries, are additional evidences of the vast 
capital, energy, and labour, now employed in rendering 
the exhaustless resources of the deep available for the 
sustenance of man; and well would it be for Ireland 
if the inhabitants of her extensive line of coast could 
only be induced to apply themselves earnestly to the 
work of reaping the prolific sea-fields which encompass 
that island. 


Let us not, however, forget that in addition to 
steam, railways, maritime skill and activity, and 
judiciously - directed capital, there is another valuable, 
though humble agency which has greatly aided, and is 
greatly aiding, the increase of the commerce in fish: 
we mean the costermongers. It is a fact, variously 
accounted for, but still an unquestionable fact, that the 
poorer classes in this country, in our large towns 
especially, are not willingly fish-eaters, and that even 
in times of great dearness and scarcity in other articles 
of food they have seldom had recourse to fish, however 
cheap or abundant. Billingsgate Market, the numerous 
offshoots in its vicinity, with the shops sparsely scattered 
over the metropolis, could do little towards overcoming 
this absurd repugnance. To the costermongers alone, 
who in their lowly but useful calling knock at the poor 
man’s door, and tempt the half-reluctant housewife 
with the actual sight of a cheap and abundant meal, 
obtainable without trouble, which in nine cases out of 
ten would not have been taken, we almost entirely owe 
it that the foolish prejudice is slowly but surely dis- 
appearing. Hundreds of these petty dealers may be 
seen every morning at Billingsgate bidding for a score 
of lobsters, a basket of soles and plaice, or wrangling 
with the holdsmen about the illegal twopence claimed 
for shovelling the half-bushel of oysters, upon the suc- 
cessful disposal of which the maintenance of a family, 
and the means of procuring a renewed supply on the 
morrow, entirely depend. The great majority of these 
traders are industrious, honest, and, spite of old saws, 
quiet and civil folk. There are of course many excep- 
tions, as certainly as there are degrees of station and 
opulence amongst them. The,lowest in the scale carry 
their stock in trade on their backs; the middle class 
possess barrows ; whilst those who have attained to the 
dignity of a donkey are admitted at the head of their 
order. They have also—the Billingsgate variety at 
least have—their illustrations and eccentricities ; men 
who give the lie to Gray’s lamentation that ‘ chill 
penury’ can repress the ‘ noble rage’ or ‘ freeze the 
genial current’ of fiery and ambitious souls. One of 
them is now walking out of the market: a short, stout 
man, with a basket of fish on his back. In his younger 
days he served his country in the royal navy ; at past 
forty years of age he manfully set himself to acquire 
the arts of reading and writing, and has since devoted 
what time he could spare to the study of political 
eloquence and economy. He has strong opinions 
upon free trade and native industry; and I have 
myself heard him at large meetings dis of the most 
complex questions in commercial and constitutional 
science amidst tornadoes of applause. He is, in short, 
one of the rather numerous class of persons who could 
at any time ‘ beat parliament and give ’em six.’ He 
claims to be at the top of his class—a pre-eminence, by 
the way, somewhat endangered by a younger man, who 
chiefly affeets shrimps for his peripatetic commerce. 
This gentleman about three years ago suddenly started 
as a candidate for Downing Street, and but for his 
tempestuous oratory, unfortunately brought under the 
notice of Master Attorney-General, and which did not 
lead to a secretary of stateship, it is difficult to say 
what might not have happened! These illustrations or 
examples at all events prove, if nothing else, that the 
ancient fluency associated with this market has not 
perished, but merely assumed another form, and taken, 
not perhaps a more discursive, but a more lofty and 
ambitious direction. 


But to resume and conclude our brief market-sketch. 
It is obviously impossible to state with any reliable 
accuracy the amount of business daily transacted in 
this remarkable locality, We have heard enormous 
guess-figures mentioned by salesmen—sums so large 
as almost to frighten one, and which not being autho- 
ritatively based it is useless to repeat. A proximate 
idea of the vast business transacted may, however, be 
arrived at if it be true, as confidently asserted, that 
the gross revenue derived from the market falls very 
little if anything short of L.5000 a year—a revenue 
chiefly raised by the following tariff:—‘On any Peter 
boat, 6d.; small boat, wherry, or skiff, 1s.; hatch boat, 
1s. 6d.; great boat, smack, or vessel containing lobsters, 
mackerel, fresh herrings, sprats, or plaice, 2s, 6d.; 
smacks, vessels, or other craft containing salmon, 
barrels of red and white herrings, cod-fish, haddocks, 
or any other fish not enumerated, 5s., or if not more 
than half-laden, 2s. 6d.; on every cart or van drawn 
by two horses, 1s.; by more than two horses, 1s. 6d.: 
groundage of oyster boats per day, 2d., and per voyage, 
1s. 1d.; metage, $d. the bushel.’ These do not appear 
to be very exorbitant charges, and possibly a century 
ago scarcely more than sufficed to defray the ordinary 
expenses of the market. But in this, as in many other 
matters of public concernment, small beginnings have 
—thanks to the practical, persevering, commercial cha- 
racter, and the rapid growth in numbers and wealth of 
our people—attained a magnitude which renders it 
imperatively necessary to throw down or indefinitely 
enlarge all old boundaries, and to adopt every possible 
expedient for meeting the hourly more exigent and 
impatient demand springing up on every side. A little 
while, and the external framework of Old Billingsgate 
will be replaced by a more substantial and commodious 
erection; and should the tide of material prosperity 
continue to rise as it has done for the last quarter of a 
century, there can be no doubt that but very few years 
will elapse before new structures on the banks of the 
Thames will arise to dispute the honour now monopo- 
lised by Billingsgate, of being the sole great London 
fishmarket. 


THE SIGNAL-MAN OF TRAFALGAR, 

[For the following little historical fact, which will be admitted 
to possess some interest, we are indebted to a medical officer of 
respectability now in India.] 

Wutte residing in Upper Stamford Street, Blackfriars, 
London, in 1846-7, the attention of my father—who 
had served as surgeon of the Tonnant at Trafalgar— 
was directed to an old and broken-down man who made 
a scanty livelihood by crying watercresses and red 
herrings through the street. It was this man’s practice 
to resort to Covent Garden Market every morning in 
the season at or before sunrise, to purchase his stock of 
cresses, and then for four weary hours his cracked voice 
never ceased to sound through the foggy air, ex 
when a suffocating fit of coughing obliged him to pa 
and cling to the area railings for support. He appeared 
to be a quick, sharp-witted old man, and had a great 
reputation for sagacity among the lower class of neigh- 
bours. 

In the winter of 1846 his cough was so severe that 
we feared his occupation was gone. I endeavoured to 
persuade him to take refuge at Guy’s, but he would 
not hear of this, preferring, he said, to die at home. 
The next spring, however, brought him out again. It 
was then we discovered that he was an old sailor named 
John Roome, and that he had served with Nelson at 
Trafalgar—in fact, that he was then a signal-man on 
board the Victory. 

My father having formerly been acquainted with 
Captain Pasco, who was signal-lieutenant of the Victory 
at Trafalgar, purposed to write to that excellent officer, 
requesting his interest in favour of Roome; but death 
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came upon my veteran parent while his intention was 
still unfulfilled, and some months elapsed before I could 
again direct my attention to the affairs of John Roome. 
Tat length took an opportunity of calling the man in, and 
then, seating him before me, asked him : ‘ Who was the 
signal-officer on board the Victory at Trafalgar?’ He 

ied: ‘Mr Pasco, sir.’ ‘ Did you serve under him ?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘ Who, then, hoisted the signal, “ England expects 
every man to do his duty?”’ ‘I did.’ I had felt some- 
what prepared for this answer; still, as it was uttered, 
I could scarcely refrain from a demonstration of reve- 
rence towards the old, embarrassed, squalid man who 
sat uneasily before me. 

Upon further inquiry I found that he was sixty- 
eight years old, and had been a seaman from his youth. 
He was not more than three or four years altogether in 
the king’s service ; but his intelligence and previously- 
acquired knowledge had doubtless qualified him for 
the rating of A.B. soon after he entered the navy. 
After Trafalgar he deserted; and the R. (Run) against 
his name had disqualified him for a pension. His life 
had been one of trial and privation ever since. 

I inquired of him whether he would like a berth at 
Greenwich. He replied in the affirmative, but did 
not appear to pay much attention to the question. It 
doubtiess seemed to him useless to think about a matter 
so far beyond his reach. I desired him, however, to 
bring me all his papers in a day or two, and promised 
to send copies of them, with an account of his present 
necessities, to Captain Pasco, then commanding his old 
flag-ship, the Victory, at Portsmouth. 

Roome assented to this; but for some time I feared 
I should not succeed in obtaining another interview 
with him. One day he called five hours after his 
appointment ; on another he did not come at all, saying 
afterwards that he had ‘ overslept himself.’ Misery and 
hard usage had evidently made him suspicious, and 
unused him to kindness ; and certain indefinite terrors 
with regard to the R. against his name in the Admiralty 
books still appeared to haunt him. At length, however, 
he was caught ; his papers—even that with the damna- 
tory note of desertion scrawled across it—were copied 
out, and enclosed with a few lines to Captain Pasco, 
giving an account of Roome’s alleged service at Trafal- 
gar, and requesting that the captain would exert his 
influence in procuring the man a refuge at Greenwich. 

As quickly as the post would allow I received a 
letter from Captain Pasco, thanking me for the interest 
I had taken in the cause of ‘his old shipmate Roome,’ 
but referring me to the enclosure as evidence that his 
intercession had been unsuccessful. The accompanying 
letter was from a high government official, to the effect 
that John Roome could not be admitted to Greenwich, 
as there were many other more deserving candidates 
still unprovided for. Roome was again summoned; 
and as this disheartening news was read to him, the 
old man’s lip quivered, his eyes filled with tears, and 
his cheek grew ashy white. I then knew how strongly 
the new hope had fixed itself in his mind. He could 
only stammer that he supposed it was no use troubling 
the gentleman any more: he had the R. against his 
name, it was true, but that an act of indemnity for all 
deserters who might surrender themselves had been 
issued (I think in 1813); he and many others had sur- 
rendered accordingly, and he had hoped to be ‘ white- 
washed,’ as he termed it. The only course remaining 
appeared to be, to write to Captain Pasco, thanking 
him for his humane kindness, and mentioning that 
Roome had anticipated forgiveness under the govern- 
ment order in question. This was done; but before 
my letter could have reached its destination, I received 
a note from Captain 2 saying, that if Roome 
would present himself cither at Somerset House or 
the Admiralty on a contin tee bs Goals be admitted 
to Greenwich. 

And all this came to pass. A short time afterwards 


I received a visit from a smartly-dressed Greenwich 
pensioner, who carefully deposited a basket of water- 
cresses in the passage. I found this edition of John 
Roome to be a wonderful improvement upon the tattered 
unfortunate of a few months batk. He looked stout and 
contented; declared that Greenwich was a capital place 
for a poor man ; and certainly presented an unquestion- 
able evidence of the fact in his own person, for his 
cheeks were ruddy, and the tearing cough was gone. 
He wished to make me a present of a little frigate 
which he had built and rigged himself. I told him 
that I was about to embark for India, and there I 
feared I could not take his present with me. He then 
said that he had himself been at Calcutta. India was 
a fine country ; and that ‘if I would write him a “ chit” 
before I embarked, he would come and sling my ham- 
mock for me in a style that no seaman in Her Majesty’s 
service could beat. It was not every man,’ he assured 
me, ‘as could sling a hammock properly; and there 
was more in slinging a hammock than gentlemen who 
had never been to sea would suppose.’ He then went 
away, taking his well-laden basket of watercresses 
with him. I do not believe that he disgraced his 
uniform by crying ‘ Watercress oh!’ It seemed that 
he carried the basket merely as a sign by which his 
old acquaintances might recognise the lately ragyed 
itinerant in the now well-clothed and substantial- 
looking Greenwich pensioner. 

I cannot tell whether Roome is living still. The 
snug wards of Greenwich have doubtless not been proof 
against the chilling gusts of the last four winters; but 
should he still survive, few of the readers of this nar- 
rative will, I am confident, defer the opportunity of 
seeking out and aiding, with a few of those comforts 
which render the downward path of life easy, one whose 
name must hereafter stand beside that of Netson in 
the page of history. 


IMPOSSIBLE HAPPINESS. 
A DREAM, 
Tue bread, green summer leaves were fanning pleasantly 
my brow, 
— the casement rose entwined, above the streamlet’s 
ow; 
The morning sun was shining, and soft floating on the 
air 
A matin strain of music rose—the solemn voice of prayer. 
The retrospections vague and dim of care and sorrow 


fled, 
ar shadows cast, for peace divine a lasting influenco 
ed, 
The happy dead I mourned no more—the living loved 


were true— 

And never more were we to part, or breathe the word 
* adieu!’ 

I a? hand unto my brow by summer leaves thus 

n’d— 
se | nl throbbing pulse replied unto that cool, white 
and; 

Discordant memories all were merged in that sweet matin 
song, 

For dear familiar voices led the holy choral throng. 

A cloudless sky, serenely blue—life’s cloudless summer 
day— 

Was Failte earnest seraphic in array ; 

For earth reflected Miewen oad Heaven’s glory shone on 
high— 

To live was full content—and yet ’twas ay content to 
die! A. M. W. 
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